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WAR DOG BREEDING 


Note: This month we are turning the editorial page over to Uncle Sam. He 
is badly in need of war dogs and Lieutenant W. Newbold Ely, U. S. Coast Guard 
Reserve, is going to discuss briefly an expansion of the breeding program. 


“Here is an opportunity of making a definite contribution toward winning the 
war. The Armed Forces need more and more war dogs. Two hundred thousand 
is the goal and with the expansion of the training program, the supply of suit- 
able dogs for training is being rapidly depleted. The answer to this pressing need 
is a sensible breeding program begun today, not a year hence. 


“If you have the facilities accept this offer as these dogs are daily protecting 
and saving the lives of the men in our Armed Forces. 


“Under the auspices of the U. S. Coast Guard, you will be furnished a Ger- 
man Shepherd bitch, either bred or ready to breed. If not bred, we will attend 
to breeding her for you when you advise she is coming in season. When the 
puppies are weaned the bitch is to be returned to us, or kept by you, whatever 
you and the owner wish, and the puppies will be taken by us when a year old. 
A Coast Guard truck or government crates will be sent at our expense. Shipping 
charges of the bitch to you and her return; the shipping of the bitch to be bred; 
and the shipping of the puppies to the Coast Guard Training Center will be borne 
by the government. The expense of food, medicine, etc., are yours. Many veteri- 
narians have patriotically donated their services to assist in this work. Try to 
get a veterinarian in your neighborhood to help your individual project. 


“For those not within 50 miles of the U. S. Coast Guard Training Station, 
Elkins Park, Pa., we suggest that you organize in your section a Puppy Raising 
unit of several members. One member to care for the bitch and the puppies 
until weaned. Then the puppies are distributed among the other members and 
raised to a year of age. 


“With the bitch will be given a simple Puppy Raising Guide. 


“For bitches placed within a 50 mile radius of Philadelphia, the puppies are 
taken by Henry Wessel for the Coast Guard when weaned. Mr. Wessel’s phone is 
Pennypacker 8840, or Majestic 0722, address 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“This program has the sanction, not only of the U. S. Coast Guard, but also 
of Dogs for Defense, the sole procurement agency of dogs for the Armed Forces, 
and is under the supervision of W. Newbold Ely, Lieutenant, U.S.C.G.R. 


“Each raiser of a war dog will receive an official certificate, and we assure 
you that the Armed Forces will be genuinely grateful to each person who can 
see their way clear to cooperating in this vital war effort. 


“All communications should be addressed to Atha T. Whitaker, Blue Bell, 
Pa., District Manager.” 
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Forestry In Wartime 


DITOR’S Note: Believing that our read- 
ers will appreciate a summarization of 
the multiple uses of forests in the war effort 
I am excerpting portions of the report of 
the Chief of the U. S. Forest Service for 
1942. The following letter to Hon, Claude 
R. Wickard, Secretary of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from Earl H. Clapp, 
then Acting Chief of the Forest Service, out- 
lines the highlights of the war service pro- 
gram. Excerpts which follow furnish added 
information on various phases of that pro- 
gram. 


Production for War Handicapped by Past 
Neglect of Our Forests 


“The Nation’s forests are being called upon 
for a tremendous output of materials essen- 
tial to the war effort. Billions of feet of 
lumber are needed to house the expanding 
American armed forces and the growing 
army of workers in war industries. Wood 
and wood derivatives are needed for ships, 
wharves, airplanes, gunstocks, explosives and 
a host of other war materials and facilities. 
Some eight billion board feet of. lumber is 
the estimated 1942 requirement for boxing 
and crating war materials, agricultural prod- 
ucts, and essential civilian goods. Orders 
for Army beds will call for from 30 to 40 
million feet of hardwoods this year. A 
million feet a day will be needed for Army 
truck bodies. 

“Wood in 1942 was classed as a critical 
war material. The War Production Board 
issued an order freezing supplies of soft- 
wood construction lumber for immediate war 
uses. Increasing difficulties were experi- 
enced in finding high-quality timber needed 
for a number of specialty uses. 

“In the face of mounting requirements 
for war use, total lumber production in the 
United States in the first half of 1942 de- 
creased some 5.4 percent as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1941. A number 
of factors contributed to the decline in pro- 
duction—weather, equipment and labor short- 
ages, transportation difficulties, financial un- 
certainty. Yet back of all this is the fact 
that our Nation has allowed much of its 
forest land to deteriorate. 

“With all this, an increasing number of 
progressive operators in all sections are 
applying conservation practices. Some have 
organized their holdings for sustained yield 
under technical supervision. Sponsorship by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of lands held and managed for 
future timber growth as ‘tree farms’ and the 
conservation program of the Southern Pulp- 
wood Producers’ Association are encouraging 
developments, But such efforts are still 
very much in the minority. About 80 per- 
cent of all cutting on private forest lands 
of the United States is still without con- 
Clous regard to perpetuation of timber 
growth 4 ” 


Forest Service Concerned, Industry 
Complacement, and People Confused 


“The Forest Service is deeply concerned 
over the unnecessary destructiveness of 
cutting and related practices which threatens 





the ability of the forests to continue to supply 
adequate raw material for forest-products 
industries in many communities. It fully 
recognizes that war demands for forest 
products must be met. It is aiding such 
oroduction in’ every way possible. Simul- 
taneously, it is striving for the elimination 
of wasteful and destructive practices in order 
to leave forest lands in productive condi- 
tion for the future. 

“Since the crux of the Nation’s forestry 
problem lies in the privately owned forest 
land from which about 95 percent of the 
Nation’s forest products are being obtained, 
the public should realize that the Govern- 
ment has no authority to control or prevent 
indiscriminate and destructive cutting on 
such lands. 


Public Regulation of Cutting Practices 
Needed 

“The Forest Service believes that, now 
more than ever before, public regulation of 
cutting and other closely related forest prac- 
tices is needed to keep private forest lands 
reasonably productive on a national scale. 

“Conservation of a basic growing stock 
need not and should not preclude reaching 
necessary wartime production goals. Partial 
cuttings, in fact, in some cases may yield 
a given volume of lumber with as much as 


10 percent less labor than clear-cutting. 
Similarly, a given quantity of yellow birch 
aircraft veneer may be obtained in selective 
cutting from a log volume one-third less 
than would have to be handled in clear- 
cutting. 

“No country in the world has yet been 
able to get widespread forestry on private 
lands without public regulation. There is 
no reason to believe that the United States 
will prove an exception. 

“Public regulation should be adapted to 
local needs. It must be safeguarded both 
against bureaucratic administration and 
against seizure of the regulatory machinery 
by the interests controlled. Such regulation 
would minimize the impact of the war on 
the productivity of the forests. It would 
protect the progressive owners who practice 
sound forestry from the unfair competition 
of the liquidators. It would protect farmers 
and other small owners who are now largely 
at the mercy of timber buyers and operators. 
It would provide the ‘rules of the game’ es- 
sential to continued free enterprise and leave 


ample opportunity for independence, in- 
genuity, and resourcefulness in ‘business 
management. 


“Important though it is, the authority for 
(Continued on page 18) 





Ft. Belvoir. 


use of infantry assault boats for pontoon bridge building. 
made up of %” Douglas fir plywood hulled boats can be seen toward the rear. 
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A class of the pontoon school of Ft. Belvoir receiving instructions in the 
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It'll Happen Every Time 


“We argue over quail hunting vs. handball 


constantly.” 


LIKE Dr. Ben Watson. He’s the kind of 

a fellow you want to like you. The kind 
of a man, in fact, that would make a good 
quail hunter. 

But the Doctor’s sense of humor is all out 
of balance. Things and expressions that leave 
a look on my face like I've just smelled 
decayed limburger bring hearty guffaws from 
Ben Watson. It’s just one of those idiosyn- 
crasies of the human race. I can’t under- 
stand it. 

For instance, Doc runs true to form that 
brisk Friday morning when I stroll into his 
office for a short check-up. . 

“Hi, Doc old man! How yuh doin’?” 

“Splendid,” Doc admits, rolling a cigar 
around in his mouth, “with the exception of 
three things.” 


“And they are?” 


“Stomach trouble, 
heart,” he confides. 


“Chronic!” I groan. “What do you figure 
is the cause of your ailments?” 

“It’s just this,” Doc looks mighty serious. 
“I have trouble filling my stomach, every 
chair I see I want to drop into it and I 
haven't the heart to get up—stomach trouble, 
dropsy and a weak heart; get it?” The doc- 
tor slaps a plump thigh and laughs until his 
Adam’s apple quivers like a mole on the 
stomach of a hysterical fat man. 

“Aw, be your age,” I growl. “Noah sprung 
that one on his grandpa!” 


dropsy and a weak 


“No,” the doctor interrupts seriously. “Just 
about everything is the matter with me 
physically. I've had a time trying to sleep 
the last few nights; I can’t digest anything I 
eat; ane 

“I know, your lumbago is acting up again.” 

“Yes, and look at this 
mine—blood’s bad.” 

“T'm the doctor for you, Doc,” I insist. “If 
you'll do what I say, insomnia will meta- 
morphose into something akin to the sleep- 
ing sickness; you will be able to digest any- 
thing up to raw hog liver, and I'll guarantee 
you a remarkable complexion.” 

Doc just looks at me under the right end 


complexion of 


of his left eyebrow and spits disconsolately, 
insinuating a hiss. 

“Now, Doc,” I continue, disregarding the 
look on his face. “Get ready and go with me 
Saturday afternoon . we 

“On one of my glorious quail hunting 
trips,” Doc finishes my little spiel. “A trip 
into the grea-a-at outdoors will quicken your 
pulse, improve your health, and, and . . .” 

“Cure your lumbago,” I supply. 


We argue over quail hunting vs. handball: 


constantly. Doc is a dentist. He labors on 
bad molars long hours throughout the day 
and perhaps once or twice a week plays a 
game of handball inside a musty gymnasium. 
This is supposed to keep him fit. As far as I 
can find out, the only time Dr. Watson had 
ever been in the open, with the exception of 
walking down city streets, was once when 
he had to get out of his car on a country 
road and fix a flat. 

“Now, Doc,” I persuade. “Try and antici- 
pate the sublime sort of ecstatic joy that 
comes with following a good dog through a 
cutover field of hay. You’re working through 
the stubble, your dog hot on the scent. 


“Beads of perspiration roll down our faces as 
we climb the weed-covered slopes.” 


They've drifted up a wide draw and into a 
shallow wash in the nearby meadow. There’s 
a stand of yaupon on the rim of an old 
abandoned field. That’s where they are! The 
setter’s working slowly now, every muscle 
attuned to perfect rhythm. And now it 
comes. The point. Head high, tail out and 
angled up slightly. It’s the grandest scene in 
the world. You can’t beat it! 

“Think,” I persist, “of the sublime sweet- 
ness that comes with basking gloatingly over 
the first victim that falls to your faithful 
scattergun.” 

“Horseradish!” Doc’s enthusiasm is nil. 

“And to experience,” I continue undaunted, 
“that snug romantic sort of restful feeling 
that comes with the end of a day spent out- 
doors.” 

“Horsefeathers!” he emits idly. 

“Can’t you think up an expression,” I 
snort, “without a horse in it?” 


“Sure,” he grunts consolingly, “bull—only!? 

“Aw, go chase a black cat!” I snap. 

“No apparent good in that,” Doc considers, 
knowing he’s got me going. 

“You'd at least be outdoors.” 
depart. 

“You'll have to admit it’s a bum idea for 
me to take up quail hunting,” Doc persists, 

“Sure,” I agree, discouragingly reaching for 
my hat. 

“These guys that go into the outdoors with 
the conception that it will cure all their ilk 
are plain nertz!” 

“You're absolutely right!” I fling over my 
shoulder impatiently. 

“And that as far as real he-man sport, ij 


had 


is gooseberries! 


“Sure, sure—it’s awful. Just shut up!” Tm 
turning the door knob now. 


“In that case,” and there is a change @ 
tone in his voice, “Ill go with you!” 
“What?” 


“You heard me,” he confides. 
we start?” 


Have you really ever wanted to “show 
out” before a friend—especially one wh 
knows nothing whatsoever about quail hun 
ing and you are trying like thunder to sell 
him on the sport? Remember how it cam 
out? It'll happen that way 99 times out @ 
101. . 


It’s the hottest winter Saturday afternos 
I ever experienced. Beads of perspiration 
roll down our faces as we climb the weed 
covered slopes, work the brushy draws, com 
every likely stubblefield. During extremes @ 
weather like that, there’s not much telling 
what quail will do. But nine to ten they] 
hole up under some protected shade durig 
the afternoon and feed at dusk or early nef 
morning. You can’t expect a raw recruit 
understand this, however. I had told Do 
that we should get plenty of shooting on ft 
old Glover farm. So after the first hour i 
begins glancing at me significantly. I cami 
help but get painful little reminiscences & 


I arise to 


“When @ 


“Not soon will I forget the look on Doc’s f 
when he walks out from a clump of oak Di 
smelling like something out of this world: 
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my flowing, descriptive vocabulary the day 
previous. 

That first bevy is a booger. It comes a full 
hour after Doc had given me that first bale- 
ful glance. The little pointer suddenly goes 
tense, hesitates momentarily to get the drift 
and is off in grand style. And it don’t take 
long after striking the trail. They are in a 
heavy growth of brown mesquite grass. The 
dog stands there like a gray statue, crouched 
a little, head level, tip of the tail slightly 
aquiver. I want Doc to be sure and get a 
chance to appreciate the whole picture. 

Doc wades in then. He steps in front of 
the dog, slightly stooped, searching the 
ground for quail. And then they are up in a 
whirr, a small bevy and flying low. I can’t 
shoot. Doc is in my line of fire. He doesn’t 
shoot either. That man’s got me guessing. 
He takes in after the flying birds at a long 
trot, gun ready. I call. He doesn’t hear me. 

And then his gun rings out. I am trying to 
catch up. He is behind a screen of bushes 
and I can’t see what is going on. 

Not soon will I forget the look on Dac’s 
face when he walks out from a clump of 
oak brush, smelling like something out of 
this world. 

“I see a movement in the bushes. Thought 
it was that bunch of quail,” he explains. “I 
must have shot a skunk. Little rascals sure 
have bad breath, eh?” 

Doc don’t have a change of clothes. He 
won't go home yet. Says he’s made up his 
mind and is going to see it through. That 
rnoom™ scent is awful. 
ration The doctor is pretty close to being dis- 
weed-m gusted. “This, I suppose,” and there is a drip 
conte of acrid sourness to his voice, “is the sublime 
nes dm sort of ecstatic joy that comes after following 


nly!” 




















telling 4 good dog to an exciting point.” 

they “You shouldn’t rush in ahead of the dog 
during that way,” I begin, realizing that I haven’t 
y netigs taken out auite enough time to explain about 


ruit 
d Dot 
on the 
yur he 


quail hunting to the doctor. “You shouldn't 
shoot at objects on the ground; always take 
them on the wing, and it’s not the cat’s 
breath that smells bad. 

“Oh,” Doc emits, and we walk on in 
silence. 
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“I don’t understand how Doc figures he can 
exterminate the animal with a scattergun carry- 
ing No. g shot.” 


»c’S 
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I don’t know why that blasted bull has to 
stick his nose into an already bad situation. 
I can’t imagine why Doc becomes suddenly 
panicky and figures the bull a menace to our 
present safety, even though he is walking 
toward us all right, eyes blared and throat 
rumbling out bull-cussings in no uncertain 
tone. And above all; I don’t understand how 
Doc figures he can exterminate the animal 
with a scattergun carrying No. 8 shot. 

Why doesn’t he miss that bad tempered 
he-cow like he’d missed everything else he’d 
ever shot at? But he doesn’t miss and therein 
lies the running. That bull lets out a beller 
that is a dust-raiser and a hair-straightener. 
Doc’s feet start fighting the earth and I nat- 
urally try to keep up with him since I don’t 
want the man to get lost. Fact is, I soon pass 
him and take the lead for fear Doc might 
run in the wrong direction. 

Everything goes well until some bushes 
overgrown with berry vines get in our way. 
Thorny bushes are very inconvenient at a 
time like that. They tear your clothes up 





“The farmer heard the bull bawling and us 


ye'ling. 
cession.”’ 


and started in behind the whole pro- 


pretty bad. Afterwards I tell Doc we should 
have picked the clear places to run in. 


When Doc gets through with that first wire 
fence we encounter it is a mere memory of 
its former self. You can hear rusty staples 
“skreek” for a half mile. I know, because 
the farmer, who lived a half mile away, 
heard the staples, the bull bawling and us 
yelling, and started in behind the whole 
procession with a shotgun. He didn’t want 
us bothering his pet bull. 

We quit running a mile and a half from 
where we finally lose the bull and that 
armer. The only reason we stop then is 
because Doc finds the creek. He’s pulled up 
ahead of me again when that farmer fires the 
first time. I figure Doc has found the creek 
when I hear that mighty splash. 

When I note the expression on Doc’s face 
as he emerges, teeth chattering, I can’t help 
but think of a little monkey I’d seen in the 
zoo one day getting an-unexpected ducking 
by its enraged parents. 

Doc tilts his gun so the water will run out 
and wipes a wet brow which also yields a 
little red, seeing as how he’s just come 
through the thorny berry vines. 

“And this, I presume,” Doc’s voice is deep 








“Silently Doc climbs out and begins pushing.” 


with assumed politeness, “is the sublime 
sweetness that comes with basking gloatingly 
over the first victim of your faithful scatter- 
gun!” 

“Let’s sit down awhile and feed the mos- 
quitoes,” I suggest. It was hot on that creek 
bank and we’d had a long run. The mos- 
quitoes were terrific. If anyone tells you it 
can’t get hot and mosquitoes are not fero- 
cious at such times in the South, get him to 
run for some public office. He’d be windbag 
enough to win without a runoff. 


It starts thundering then. 


“I thought it was too hot for even a hot 
midwinter day,” Doc takes notice of the roll- 
ing, black clouds. “We’re in for a heavy 
rainstorm, I'd say.” 

And we are. By the time two tired hunt- 
ers drag up to a wet car, those dirt roads are 
already slick. 

“You'll have to push,” I reveal, as the 
wheels spin over and over in a sloppy, slushy 
mud hole. 


Silently Doc climbs out and begins pushing. 
Maybe he thinks it’s just as well. The top 
of my old hunting jitney isn’t too close these 
days. It only helps concentrate rivulets of 
icy water to the most awkward of places— 
down your collar, for instance. 


Finally, old “Dammit” catches hold, lurches 
forward and clears the mud hole. But that 
sudden departure effects a sad situation. It 
leaves Doc face down in the mud hole. 


We're rattling down a comparatively good 
stretch of road after thirty minutes of wal- 
lowing in mud ruts. The rain has slacked a 
little and there is a damp, clean smell to the 
air. 

“I’m sorry, Doc,” I lament, as I think some- 
what bitterly how the iron hand of fate has 
picked this of all days to heap her ill luck 
upon me. 

“Sorry for what?” Doc is smiling now, his 
voice genuinely benignant. “Don’t you re- 
alize man, that you have opened my eyes? 
Do you know that I could eat a hog’s liver 
right now? Can’t you see that I’m so fagged 
that I'll have something akin to the sleep- 
ing sickness from the time I hit bed until my 
alarm clock wakes me? 

“And,” he says, a flash of lightning illu- 
minating a mosquito-bumped but smiling 
face, “I also have that remarkable com- 
plexion you promised! 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Sporting Ammunition and War 
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T a gathering such as this 21st Annual 

Convention of the Izaak Walton League 
of America, it would seem wholly unneces- 
sary to discuss the history of hunting in 
North America and what the sport has meant 
to the social and economic development of 
this great county of ours. Suffice it to say 
that in the beginning the old Kentucky rifle 
was fully as important to the American 
pioneer settler as were the crude implements 
he used to till the soil. Later on market 
hunters made it possible to push our great 
transportation systems to the Pacific; and 
after the country became settled the sport of 
hunting helped to maintain the pioneer 
spirit of our forefathers and to develop in 
their descendants the ability and physica! 
stamina to cope with any problems, whether 
at peace or at war. 

We are all aware of the manner in which 
the pioneer riflemen who could shoot 
straight and shift for themselves won battle 
after battle during the Revolutionary War. 
We have all heard repeatedly the stories of 
our successes in succeeding conflicts, includ- 
ing the first World War, because our soldiers 
knew how to shoot and to take care of 
themselves under difficult circumstances. 
Right now stories are drifting back from all 
the battle fronts of the world applauding 
the victories being won by our boys be- 
cause they have been trained to outshoot 
and to outmaneuver the best soldiers our 
enemies have put in the field. Yes, even 
though the pioneer days are far behind us 
we are still a “Nation of Riflemen” because 
our wildlife resources have been restored 
to abundance. National Defense and the 
future virility of the Nation will always be 
definitely intertwined with hunting as a 
recreation and sport 

We are bound to win the terrible struggle 
that was thrust upon us at Pearl Harbor, 


manufacturing 


Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


In recent years we have been issuing about 8,000,000 licenses annually to hunt 
in the United States. 


but in winning it let us not forget the fun- 
damentals which have made that victory 
possible. Maintaining our conservation pro- 
grams in America will be equally as im- 
portant to the future welfare of the Nation 
as they have been in the past. And let’s plan 
now to come out of this struggle with our 
conservation programs in better shape than 
they were after the last war! 


Almost 15,000,000 Hunters Annually 


In recent years we have been issuing 
about 8,000,000 licenses annually to hunt in 
the United States. In addition to those who 
purchase licenses, there are about 6,000,000 
men and boys on the farms and ranches of 
the Nation who legally use firearms regu- 
larly without securing licenses. This means 
that we have somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 15,000,000 people in this country who 
own and know how to use firearms. Con- 
trast this to the sad plight of some of our 
Allies. You all remember the appeals only 
a few months ago to contribute guns for 
home defense in the British Isles. Most of 
the recipients of these firearms undoubtedly 
had to be instructed in their use, because 
for generations only a small percentage of 
them had an opportunity to enjoy the de- 
mocracy of the chase as we do in America. 

We are all acquainted with the many 
other benefits derived from hunting—the 
health-giving recreation, the companion- 
ships, the opportunities for urban and rural 
residents to intermingle on a mutual basis, 
and the many other social and economic 
benefits which might be enumerated. 

Normally, in this country we have been 
approximately 800,000,000 


* Address to 2lst Annual Convention of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Chicago, IIl., 
March 25-27, 1943. 


















































































rounds of shotgun ammunition, of whig 
about 600,000,000 shells, according to t 
best estimates available, have been used f 
hunting. The total production of 
power rifle ammunition for civilian use 
around 50,000,000 cartridges, of which it h 
been estimated that approximately 40,000 
rounds are normally used annually for hun 
ing, also about a billion rounds of sma at : 


game rifle (.22 calibre, etc.) cartridges. A 
Advance Buying Very Evident = 
Federal statistics indicate that during tm “p). 
past three years there was considerable aif eno 
vance buying, or private stocking up, 


ammunition of all kinds. For two successj 
years the 10% Excise Tax on sporting am™i Oth 
and ammunition (Pittman-Robertson ' 
skyrocketed to better than $5,000,000 a ye 


as against a normal income of approximate C 
$3,000,000 or less annually. As in everythin U 
else, there has been a certain amount @ yoo; 
piggish hoarding, and some bulk purcha ice, 
for no other purpose than profiteering @;, . 
Last summer the manufacture of ammuni of , 
tion for civilian use had to be discontinudg yi) 
entirely in the interest of the war eff p,, 
Last fall the retailers’ shelves quickly }h ing 
came bare, especially where the merchant go, 
were not wise enough to institute a wa} 
tioning plan” of their own. Shotgun she 
and rifle cartridges in many localities coll 
for two and three times their normal vz regi 
Reports indicate that in the West 30 our 
sold for as much as 75c and even $1.00 pam wis, 
cartridge. mal 
In reviewing the situation early in 0% wi 
winter it became evident to officials of i ... 
U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, as well qua 
State Game Administrators, that while themg y}, 
civi 
18) 
é\ : rect 
aay mor 
eh; fron 
oe con: 
func 
tion 
to : 
kno 




















This one, killed December 4 last year, by 
Snyder, Sunbury, at Blackwell, Tioga Cc 
hog dressed 172 Ibs. 








By Seth Gordon 


whit are thousands of hunters throughout the 
country who have enough ammunition on 
sed fu hand to go through another shooting season, 

Am there are many thousands more who are ab- 
solutely without ammunition of any kind. 
This is true especially in the rural districts 


it } 
000 where many country lads buy only five or 
~ hun ten shotgun shells, or part of a box of .22’s, 
+ sma at a time. 
ses, After studying the problem it was de- 


it cided that unless a way could be found to 
furnish a reasonable supply of ammunition, 
“black market operators” would likely make 
enormous profits, and five to ten million 
lovers of the chase would be unable to en- 
joy their favorite recreation this coming fall. 
Other equally serious problems loomed over 
the horizon, which I shall discuss later. 







Conferences With Federal Agencies 


Upon invitation of Dr. Gabrielson, Di- 
rector of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the speaker went to Washington early 
in January to join him and representatives 
of several Federal agencies in a conference 
ue with the officials of the War Production 
" C803 Board, at which time the situation confront- 
kly 1 ing all the States, as well as the Federal 
rchaig} Government, was discussed in a preliminary 
way. It was then quite obvious that if 
figures could be obtained on (1) the food 
eS SE collected incident to hunting, and (2) the 
1 val regions in which damage would be done to 
our domestic food production program if 
1.00 PAR wildlife crops were not harvested in the nor- 

: mal way, such data would weigh heavily 
in “with the Federal authorities who must first 


| Of TE see to it that our armed forces are ade- 
wa quately equipped and fed, and_ second 
e ‘ 


whether the production of ammunition for 
civilians might aid the war effort. 


Other considerations were the need for 
recreational opportunities to maintain 
morale and physical stamina on the home 
front, also the fact that many of the State 
conservation agencies would be without 
funds to continue even skeleton organiza- 
tions unless hunting licenses could be sold 
to replenish depleted coffers. It is a well 
known fact that in all of the states in the 
Union the funds to protect and manage our 
wildlife resources come from the fees of the 
hunters and anglers, and that even in the 
case of the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
the sale of duck stamps to more than a 
mi ion individuals each year plays a 
mighty important role in maintaining the 
waterfowl supply. 


Following the conference with the WPB 
ollicials, Dr. Gabrielson appointed a special 
committee of seven consisting of Raymond 
J. Kenney, Commissioner, Massachusetts 
Department of Conservation; P. J. Hoff- 
Master, Director, Michigan Conservation 
mmission; your own Executive Secretary, 
Kenneth A. Reid; I. T. Bode, Director, Mis- 
Souri Conservation Commission; William J. 
ker, Executive Secretary of the Texas 
ame, Fish and Oyster Commission; Frank 
Wire, State Game Supervisor, Ore- 
bon Game Commission, and the speaker to 
aid the Federal Government in collecting 
© necessary information quickly for pres- 
nation to the War Production Board. 
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Game Harvest Exceeds Quarter 
Billion Pounds 

The assembled information was first pre- 
sented in a preliminary way to the 8th North 
American Wildlife Conference at Denver 
last month, where game administrators and 
others interested had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the entire problem with one of the 
officials of the War Production Board who 
was good enough to spend three days at 
the Conference. 

That information, which was officially laid 
before the officials of the War Production 
Board at a conference on March 5th in 
Washington, surprised many of us who 
thought we knew something about the an- 
nual wildlife harvest in this country. The 
survey disclosed that more than a quarter 
of a billion pounds of nutritious meats were 
made available to the American people in 
1942 as a by-product of hunting. These 
figures included almost 60,000,000 pounds of 
venison, 9,000,000 pounds of elk meat, 68,- 
700,000 pounds of wild rabbit, 22,000,000 
pounds of squirrels, 28,000,000 pounds of 
pheasant, and 35,000,000 pounds of ducks and 
geese were taken and used in the homes of 
the people of the United States last fall. The 
total weight of the dressed and usable meat 
reported by all the States except Nevada 
actually aggregated 253,301,930 pounds. 

This wholesome meat released a quarter 
of a billion pounds of beef, pork, mutton and 
poultry that went into commercial channels, 
military uses, and for our Allies. The wild 
game harvested in 1942 produced enough 
red meat to provide 700,000 soldiers with one 
pound of choice meat daily for 365 days. 

In addition to the enormous quantity of 
meat collected incident to such a pleasurable 
recreation as hunting, the sportsmen of the 
country last fall collected and helped to sal- 
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vage for the war effort many thousands of 
deer and elk hides, tons and tons of fats, 
and a surprising quantity of waterfowl 
feathers, all of which will be mighty useful 
to the men in our Armed Services. 


At the several conferences held within the 
past six months, it has been agreed by all 
concerned that, with the possible exception 
of commercial fisheries, no other source of 
meat will yield such large returns with a 
comparatively small expenditure of critical- 
materials, and that if this can be accom- 
plished incident to necessary recreation to 
rebuild worn bodies and frazzled nerves it 
is highly desirable to do. 


Harvesting Annual Crop is 
Good Management 


Our annual crops of wildlife can and 
should be harvested, otherwise some species 
would become so abundant in certain re- 
gions that the exhaustion of their normal 
food supplies would cause deplorable star- 
vation losses—a waste none of us can justify 
at any time. Serious damage to the domestic 
food production program also would by 1944 
cause difficulty in numerous localities. In 
normal times encroachments on the domestic 
food front might not be material enough to 
cause any concern, but with a critical food 
situation throughout the world any crop 
damage caused by excess wildlife popula- 
tions does become important. Believe it or 
not, some of our wild creatures might even 
increase to the point where locally they 
would be classified as pests. This certainly 
would be dangerous, because it has taken 
many years of laborious work to build up a 
proper wildlife management concept. To let 
down the bars would be hazardous, to say 
the least. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


More than a quarter of a billion pounds of nutritious meats were made available 
to the American people in 1942 as a by-product of hunting. 
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HARD TRAPLINE FACTS 





S in any other venture of life, there are 

ups and downs in the field of trapping 
too. Unlike hunting and fishing, this game 
is beset with many and varied wrinkles, and 
to be successful a trapper must be constantly 
wide awake if he wishes to emerge from the 
labyrinth of common deficiencies. A trapper 
learns about most of these matters sooner or 
later, but it is a good policy to know some- 
thing beforehand if one has never followed 
this fascinating game; and if one has done 
a considerable amount of trapping there is 
still more to learn. Every little bit of advice 
will help in achieving more satisfactory re- 
sults. 

I am not trying to convey the impression 
that trapping is all hard work, hard luck 
and a lot of grief because there is, in fact, 
a great amount of sunshine for every gloomy 
cloud of dismay; but knowing the hard, cold 
facts about this game should serve the 
would-be or inexperienced trapper as a 
guide to determine his fitness for the tougher 
things. Most of those who are engaged in 
the fur trapping business are young people 
who, with the first sting of winter, get the 
cold chills down their spines and crack up 
under the impact of rough, disagreeable 
weather. It is true, too, that many abandon 
the trapline then because freezing tempera- 
tures present a series of complications that 
overtax the ability of even the most skilled 
trappers. But it is true, also, that the fur- 
bearers are quite inactive during the cold, 
wintry spells. 

We must understand, of course, that trap- 
ping is a Fall and Winter proposition—one 
that requires daily attention under varied 
weather conditions. Fair Fall we>ther is a 
blessing, indeed. But then rain, sleet, snow, 
cold, frost, flood and mud come along— 
natural elements that one must face since 
there is no way of altering them. With the 
exception of fair weather, all other factors 


Photo by G. W. Hartman 
Foxes killed in Sinking Valley, Blair County, during January and February by 

James, George and Robert Ferguson, of Juniata. All of the foxes were killed off the 

dogs shown. 


have a tendency to lower trapping efficiency. 
A trap, you see, is a small piece of steel 
machinery and its component parts must be 
in good working order when set. The old 
supposition of the uninformed, that a trap 
works twenty-four hours a day for the trap- 
per, is a complete farce. As a matter of 
fact, traps must be looked at day after day 
if the highest degree of service is to be 
obtained from their use. 

Traps are set either on land or in water. 
When a land set is completed a change 
from good to bad weather may automatic- 
ally ruin a trapper’s painstaking job in very 
short order. A light rain, for example, does 
not impair the working action of the trap, 
but on the other hand a fairly heavy rain 
produces a ruinous effect by shifting the 
loose earth around and down under the pan 
of the trap. This has a tendency to clog the 
works. Corrective measures must be applied 
just as soon thereafter as possible. Frost 
will form an earth crust over the trap, and 
a very heavy freeze will weld the trap 
tightly to the earth. Sleet and snow usually 
bring on a combined effect of frost and ex- 
cessive trap covering to stifle trap action 
completely. 

When traps are set in the water no cover 
over them is required in the ordinary trap- 
ping plan, but here debris of every kind, 
including silt and pebbles, and low or high 
water disrupt the efforts of the trapper. 
These are ordinary things to be expected 
in the pursuit of a trapline, perhaps for the 
best, since they help immensely to reduce 
the catch of fur-bearers thus assuring a 
breeding supply from one year to another. 
After all, nature’s trick ways may well be 
interpreted as blessings in disguise. 

Trappers often catch undesirable animals 
in their traps. If the wild creatures could 
read, then notices could be written and be 
posted up in conspicuous places for them 





hy 8. VU. Sedlak 


to see and to understand what’s what in th 
mind of a trapper but, unfortunately, th 
can not be. Even skilled fox trappers gg 
such animals as opossums, skunks, crow 
hawks, owls and house cats, and occasion 
ally a rabbit or other small game anima 
in sets doctored up expressly for foxes. 

the saying goes, “there’s a time and pla 
for everything”, and although trappers wa 
these animals they prefer to get them g 
the right time in the right place. Whe 
they get caught in fox sets they are nothin 
more than a pain in the neck. You see, 
takes time and considerably more care 
prepare a set, especially for Mister Fox. 

Speaking of foxes and their crafty 
reminds me of the time when I was a } 
ginner on foxes. There was a big Swe 
whom I knew and he was quite interestg 
in my trapping affairs. We had discus 
the subject at various times. I have for 
gotten most of what the old gentleman to 
me, but one statement in particular } 
stayed. 

“Yah, yah,” he said “a fox will dig a tr 
up, then turn it over and (in a nice way 
dung all over it.” I stared at him speeth 
lessly and wondered whether he was ty 
ing to deceive me or trying to disco 
me. Well sir, seein’ is believin’, and yo 
could have knocked me down with a feathg 
the first time a fox did just that with m 
of my traps. The dung was left nearby i 
stead of on the overturned trap, howevel 
Right then and there as I viewed with dismy 


(Continued on page 32) 






Photo by S. V. Sedat 
A man who knows the trapping game. 
costs money to be equipped right to make * 

~ trapline pay. 
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Log of Rattlesnake Shack 
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URING the past twelve months inclu- 

sively, we have chronicled here in 
Game News, some of the high lights of our 
activities at Rattlesnake Shack. These 
records were all taken from our “log” or 
diary of events, kept for more than a decade. 
Our attempts to popularize these notes into 
readable form fall far short of depicting the 
actual experiences. They at least give an 
idea of our method of acquiring knowledge 
from Mother Nature’s own book—for it is 
surely an error to suppose that even our 
most familiar animals and plants are so well 
known that nothing more may be learned 
by observing them. 


The contributions of many visiting friends 
to our notes, records and pictures we ac- 
knowledge gratefully. We are also grateful 
to those persons who have indicated their 
interest and approval of our “log.” Contin- 
uing we express our appreciation to Leo A. 
Luttringer, Jr., our Editor and various per- 
sonnel of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion who have furnished facilities and ad- 
vice in connection with our article. 


JUNE 


There is witchery in June and people are 
impelled by inherent desires to make week- 
end pilgrimages to picnic or hike. “We” 
crave real fresh air, filled with the perfume 


. of flowers and earth. Shorts and light 


weight garments begin to predominate 
among our guests, as we recollect in retro- 
spect this month’s activities. 

We meet the same old friends along the 
mountain trails and have found these crea- 
tures almost as human as people after as- 
sociating with them for awhile. Our deer, 
rabbits, squirrels, woodchucks, opossums, 
raccoons, foxes, (red and gray), skunks, 
minks, weasels, and some others hzve all 
been busy earning their livings or raising 
families. Some of them know us well 
enough to be deliberate in passing, others 
flash by in frantic haste. 


Photo by Marty Myers 
Colony of showy lady-slippers at camp. 


Late one afternoon in early June 1928, 
after putting the finishing touches to a 
campfire supper along the shore of Clarks 
Creek, we stood in contemplation. We had 
checked on Brood II of the Seventeen Year 
Locust (Periodical Cicada), which had then 
hit the headlines after making its debut 
into daylight. We wondered whether we 
would be present when the offspring of 
these insects came from the dark of the 
earth in 1945. We had interesting notes on 
“bugs,” birds and plants and thought—how 
fortunate to have a wonderful valley such 
as this to explore, so near our Capital City 
in Dauphin County. 

Viewing the mountain and landscape across 
the still waters of Kyle’s Dam (now recon- 
verted into the Harrisburg Water Supply), 
we were thrilled by the appearance on the 
other shore of a dark moving object; nothing 
less than a beaver large and sleek and fat, 
waddling down his slide into the water. It 
was the beginning of a two hour entertain- 
ment, that lasted until dark. 


Our beaver, which we decided was an 
old male, after entering the water, started 
for the shore in our direction, swimming 
with powerful strokes of his webbed hind 
feet. Swift and graceful in the water com- 
pared with his awkward gait on land, he made 
a decided eddy in the slow moving stream. 
We quickly and quietly reached a vantage 
point and watched from behind the alders. 
Apparently he suspected that strangers were 
abroad—for the beaver’s sense of smell is 
keen—and he was investigating. He circled 
around for a time, only his ears and eyes 
and nose visible above the surface of the 
water; then having satisfied himself that 
company was present, started back across 
the dam. 

Along the other shore he stopped in the 
shallow water and salvaged a small aspen 
limb, the bark of which he leisurely ate 
for his evening meal. Scores of aspen trees 
were felled by these animals in the vicinity, 
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Eprtor’s Note: In this article Dr. A. 8 
Champlain concludes his interesting remin. 
isences of Rattlesnake Shack. Through they 
he has unfolded the Book of Nature in, 


manner we will not forget for sometime 


come. 
I had the privilege of seeing the log book 
from which Dr. Champlain fashioned his P 


series of articles. Filled with notes, sketcha urio 
and photos, they represent the experiency es 
ru 
and observations, the hunting and fishing paw: 
the hikes and campfires of every weekenjye Wo! 


for the past ten years. Not one was missed = 
—a striking example of love for the out-™ fell 
doors. Thanks Dr. Champlain. Ww. 
wrin 

——— deci: 





it 
for it is their favorite food. The logs ani re 


stripped branches are utilized in building with 
their houses and dams. good 

This particular beaver resided in the back-M nose 
water from Kyle’s Dam, made of stone “foil surf: 
him and his family” by the hands of mani Eve: 
all he had to worry about was his housiM as 1 
and food. This aristocrat of the artificid# cam: 
dam had a typical house along the shor to o 
on the steep side of the stream, which wi wou 
investigated later. We continued to wathi— with 
our entertainer until he finished his med dist 
and proceeded up a side inlet where we the 
lost sight of him. Making a detour acrosf cons 


the creek, we approached the breast of the Hi 
dam. Here we found the well-beaten run-® next 
way that crossed near the breast, to another the 
aspen grove, many trees having been culm rat] 
some of them quite recently. We waitelil dusk 
and watched, more or less patiently, smok-M , g 
ing the while to keep away the no-see-umf we 
and mosquitoes which were bent on havin pehj 
a full course dinner, with us as appetize,® stre; 
entree and dessert. Soon we were I had 
warded by the appearance of our beaver. N 
He swam leisurely in our direction, played attr: 
in the water for a time and decided to cros osit 
the breast of the dam to investigate lower, a 
Making for the runway, he slowly emerged sine 
from the stream, shook himself thoroughly, 
the water flying in all directions, and started per 


up the bank in his own peculiar gait. 



























The Bayard home in Clark’s Valley. 


by A. B. Champlain 


Now we had a fine view of the animal. 
His beaver-skin coat, dark brown and lux- 
urious, was in striking contrast to the hair- 
less, almost flat tail that serves him as 
rudder, prop and danger signal. His fore- 
paws were like little hands or claws, his 
working tools, the orange colored front 
teeth set in his strong jaws, were plainly 
visible—teeth which are able to cut and 
fell trees six inches in diameter. 


Within a few feet of us he stopped, he 
wrinkled his nose as he sniffed with in- 
decision. Breathlessly we watched, but in 
spite of this he saw us and the spell was 
broken. He started, stared for a second 
with his little eyes, intent on having one 
good look at us, then whirled and with a 
nose dive entered the water, whacking the 
surface with his tail ere he disappeared. 
Eventually he came up again and as long 
as we remained quiet, his curiosity over- 
came his fear. He swam around and around, 
to our great delight. When we moved he 
would repeat the dive and crack the water 
with his tail as before, coming up at some 
distant point. Our beaver seemed to enjoy 
the game himself and no doubt derived 
considerable amusement from our presence. 


His house along the other shore was our 
next objective. Travelling carefully through 
the tangled bush on account of encountering 
rattlers and copperheads, we arrived about 
dusk, his majesty the beaver, following at 
a discreet distance in the stream. When 
we arrived near the house he wasn’t far 
behind, he dived again and in he went, a 
stream of bubbles indicating the route he 
had taken. 


Not to alarm the beaver family but to 
attract their attention and arouse their curi- 
osity we tapped and scratched gently on 
the top of the house, which was against the 
steep bank. At this we heard the subdued 
guttural mumblings of protest from father 
and mother beaver, and then the more shrill 


Photo by Roger Baker 


Kyles Dam (before). 
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squalling of babies. So there was a real 
family in the house to provide for. Now 
and then father beaver would come out at 
our insistent tapping. First a muffled splash 
when he left the house, then a series of 
bubbles on the surface of the water, and 
then his head would appear. He would 
swim quite close and in one instance came 
out on the bank nearby and gazed at us re- 
proachfully, for we undoubtedly caused his 
family much annoyance. 

Finally darkness spread a mantle over the 
countryside and we withdrew—but with the 
feeling that we had profited by the experi- 
ence, open to all, but only as a reward for 
patience and perseverance. We returned at 
a later date to see the whole family dis- 
porting themselves in the waters of Clarks 
Creek. At various times we have observed 
beavers or their workings along this creek. 
There are a number of old dams below the 
shack area some of which may be inhabited 
by beavers to this day. However, these 
beaver dams have now become good fishing 
holes and are haunted by anglers during 
the open seasons. Since pickerel hold sway 
among the fish in these dams, the fall 
season is the more popular. 

Birds continue to drop in around camp. 
The whip-poor-wills are sitting pretty, 
grouse with chicks cross the preserve, the 
latter getting instructions in concealment 
and camouflage; while young phoebe birds 
fully feathered are leaving their threshold 
for adventures in active life. Indigo bunt- 
ings, black and white warblers and water 
thrushes, all teaching their young to fly, 
add to our entertainment. The latter edu- 
cational programme entails much squawking 
and chattering as well as flitting and flutter- 
ing among the trees and shrubs. 

Once you become acquainted with snakes 
you find that they have a personality all 
their own. They appear around and about 
all through the month and do clever things 
like climbing trees, impersonating sticks and 
playing possum, or questionable stunts like 
taking naps in the middle of the trail or 
on the porch. Most snakes would ignore 
us completely, if we but minded our own 
business. They are anxious to go their own 
way instead of contesting the right of way 
with any human being. Snakes have a lot 
of patience, waiting and watching by the 


Ph 
Harrisburg Water Supply Dam (after). 
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hour for the kind of victims they prefer 
and then only as an item of food, for these 
reptiles prefer to eat ’em alive. 

Take rattlesnakes for instance, they are 
usually lazy and rattle or strike only when 
feeding, injured or annoyed. ._What would 
contrast more curiously than some bright- 
hued fragrant garden flower and a deadly 
rattler, especially if the latter were coiled 
in repose beneath the shade of this bloom- 
ing plant! Again who would not be wary 
with the possibility of this variety “slither-- 
ing’ across the front lawn during the early 
evening or at night? These are some of the 
things that keep us alert. 

We have copperheads too, whose bright- 
hued markings often melt into the sur- 
roundings with astonishing nicety. These 
neighbors lie along the edges of trails and 
paths or in the flower beds, another good 
reason to be cautions when reaching for a 
bouquet. Copperheads also like the evening 
warmth of the outdoor fireplace, still an- 
other reason to walk carefully in the dark. 

The large gum tree in front of camp was 
taken over every now and then by black- 
snakes which showed great dexterity in 
climbing. One June day we spied the long 
cast-skin of a snake waving in the wind 
from the topmost branches of the tree. 
Further neck stretching and observing dis- 
closed the big black snake lying along a 
limb partly concealed by foliage. This in- 
dividual was shot down and a full grown 
gray squirrel dissected from its stomach. 
Later, several more smaller black snake 
individuals appeared from a cavity in the 
upper tree trunk and all were executed. 

Blue tailed skinks, fence lizards, house 
snakes, blowing vipers or puff adders, garter 
snakes, ringneck snakes and water snakes 
were counted among our usual reptiles. 

Our Pennsylvania State flower, the moun- 
tain laurel blooms during June, beginning 
about the 5th or 8th in the camp area. A 
fine clump of showy lady-slippers continues 
to show their regal blossoms from June 6 
to the middle of the month. Chestnut 
blossoms, with attendant multitudes of 
forest insects, appear from the middle to 
the last of June, and our Rhododendron 
maximum, commonly called Buck laurel 
around here, ornaments the creek banks 

(Continued on page 23) 
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There is nothing like having your fish dinner fresh from your 
own pond. 


OW is the time to think about making better use of that pond 

on your farm or, if you do not have a pond, to be thinking 
about the possibilities of building one. Of course, you can’t just 
have a pond anywhere that you want one just by wanting one. 
Certain conditions have to be right. The topography of the land 
must be such that with a reasonably small amount of diking and 
damming a good pond area can be flooded. The soil must be of 
such a character that when water is flooded upon it it will hold 
the water without appreciable seepage loss. The third require- 
ment is the water itself. It is not necessary to have a large flow- 
ing stream but some source of water adequate to keep the pond 
level reasonably stable through the dry summer months is es- 
sential. 

If you do have a good pond you already know that it can be 
one of the most useful parts of the farm. The chances are that 
it can be made even more useful than it is now. If you have 
never had a pond on your farm you may be surprised at how 
valuable it can be. Probably the most important use ponds serve 
on most Pennsylvania farms is to provide a source of water for 
livestock. In dry summer seasons a pond is often invaluable for 
this purpose. Anyone who has carried water to their livestock 
day after day through a long drought period will be particularly 
appreciative of this point. 

Ponds provide a source of water for many other uses too. In 
an emergency for fire fighting it may one time be the difference 
between saving or losing a building. Not so many years ago 
many farmers cut their year’s supply of ice from the pond each 
winter but with modern mechanical refrigeration, this use is losing 
some of its importance. The pond is invariably a source of 
recreation. For swimming, ice-skating, picnicking, or just plain 
loafing the pond is an ideal spot. Whether you work from dawn 
till dusk producing farm crops or in a factory producing the 
sinews of war, the opportunity for a little time off for a bit of re- 
laxation beside the water is especially inviting during these stren- 
uous times. Many industrialists have pointed out recently that 
rest of this type is the best cure for absenteeism. 

The pond is a useful part of the land use system on the farm 
too. .Sometimes large old gullies can be flooded to make a pond, 
thus assisting in the control of erosion. Roadside ditches that are 
severely cut by rushing water along the base of highway fills can 
often be corrected by the construction of a pond next to the high- 
way behind the fill. The usefulness of ponds in maintaining 
water tables and in providing water storage space. for flood con- 
trol, when considered cumulatively over many farms, is a great 
benefit to the community. 

The pond produces many products and often these are among its 


‘most valuable contributions. Fish, fur-bearing animals and bene- 


ficial birds are among the most notable forms although the value 
of frogs, dragon flies, and other minor creatures is all too little 
appreciated. It is this wildlife production phase of farm pond 


* Chief, Regional Biology Division, Soil Conservation Service, Upper 


Darby. 
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Farm Ponds 


Photos by U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 


management that is of particular concern to us now. Of espeg 
importance is the opportunity for producing fish for here is 
food of high protein content that serves readily as a meat sub 
stitute, so urgently needed under present war conditions. Rece 
developments in the techniques of fish pond management provi 
the means for making the pond particularly productive of thi 
important food. 

Ponds will vary immensely in their adaptability to produgi 
a large crop of fish. Here are some of the characteristics ¢ 
make for a suitable pond for fish management. It should be 
least one-quarter acre in size and it is better if it is half ang 
to an acre or more. It should have an adequate supply of wale 
either from springs, from surface run-off or from a stream, 
though one should be cautioned that ponds located on strea 
may have too much water for practical management. The 
of water in and out of the pond should be moderate enough 
that it does not rush through the pond turning over the wh 
water area rapidly and does not fluctuate violently after 
rainfall. It is also important that the water be clear both § 
the standpoint of silt pollution and chemical pollution. The gf 
should be reasonably deep, as much as possible of the area h 
six feet or more. Shallow edges should be avoided by gra 
the outside of the pond area to a two to one slope, that is f 
feet deep six feet out from the shore. The pond should be re 
ably free of aquatic plants such as spatterdocks, water lilies, 3 
reeds, etc. Only the inlet end of the pond should be marshyi 
a large quantity of fish is to be produced. 


Stocking of Pond With Fish 


New ponds may be stocked with fish, usually in late summe 
If the pond is an old one, it probably has some fish already init 
Generally speaking it is desirable to drain the pond and remor 
the present fish population and then re-stock with just what i 
wanted if the water is to be managed properly. Only by havi 
a proper balance in species of fish that are desired, and in num 
bers of fish, can management be efficient. If a pond cannot k 
drained and its present fish supply removed, it is generally unwis 
to stock it with more fish. Unless you know rather accurately 
what the present fish population condition is it is almost im- 
possible to make any desirable adjustment by a random stockity 





































This farm pond is utilized by cattle with the result that the baal 
is beginning to break down and the water is kept muddy. 
fishing is not compatible with this destructive use. 
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of additional fish. The trouble with the fishing in old ponds is 
likely to be an over-abundance of small fish rather than a lack 
of fish. In these cases it is at once apparent that the addition of 
more small fish would simply aggravate the condition. 

The combination of fish for stocking new ponds or recently 
drained ponds that seems to offer the greatest possibilities for 
successful production is largemouth black bass and bluegill sun- 
fish. It may be desirable to vary this combination in certain 
localities and regions but generally speaking it should give good 
results in Pennsylvania. This is the combination that has proved 
most satisfactory in the work done by Swingle and Smith at the 
Alabama Experiment Station, who have been largely responsible 


Newly completed farm pond structure. Observe the stock water 
device below the dam on the far side and the emergency flood water 
spillway in the foreground. The water edge of the newly finished 
dam has been rip-rapped with stone to prevent damage from wave 
action before the new grass seeding is well established. 


for the development of improved farm pond management tech- 
niques in recent years. 

Before considering the numbers of fish to be stocked it is neces- 
sary to decide how intensive the pond management is to be. 
This is essentially a decision as to whether you are going to 
simply let the pond produce whatever fish its natural fertility 
will permit or whether you are going to add fertilizer in order 
to produce a much larger crop. The principle here involved is 
exactly the same as you apply with your Victory garden. If you 
fertilize the soil you will get much larger crops. So it is with 
fertilizing the pond water. If you are going to fertilize the pond 
for the production of fish, the general recommendation is to stock 
1500 fingerling bluegill sunfish and 100 fingerling largemouth 
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Before and after pictures of a gully that has been dammed and 
provided with a simple drop inlet structure to provide a delightful 
pond instead of an eyesore. 


The pond banks close to the water should be kept in grass. Plant- 
ings of trees and shrubs should be kept ten feet or more back away 
from the water’s edge. The island in this pond was built to provide 
a nesting place for ducks or geese. 


black bass for each surface acre. If the pond is not to be fertil- 
ized, the stocking rate should be only one-quarter of these 
amounts. 


Fertilizing the Pond 


For a pond that is to be newly stocked the first application of 
fertilizer should be made about a week before the fish are intro- 
duced. This will give just about enough time for the fertilizer to 
start the production of the microscopic organisms that furnish the 
base of the food chain that ultimately results in large fish. The 
type of fertilizer to use will depend, of course, upon what can 
be obtained. The evidence indicates that it is preferable to use 
artificial fertilizer rather than organic. Since the ideal rate and 
type of fertilization will depend upon the individual characteris- 
tics of each pond—some waters are more fertile than others, just 


After gully opposite has been dammed. 


as some fields are more fertile than others—best results will 
ultimately be obtained by starting with a standard recommenda- 
tion and then varying it in accordance with experience. A com- 
plete fertilizer formula providing from 4 to 8 per cent of nitrates. 
about 8 per cent of phosphate and 4 per cent of potash is sug- 
gested as a starter. If the water should be quite acid it would 
be desirable to add lime at the rate of about 15 pounds for each 
100 pounds of fertilizer. This helps to make the fertilizer more 
effective. If a suitable, complete fertilizer is not available, an 
organic type may be used with the addition of superphosphate. 
The fertilizer is applied at approximately monthly intervals 
during the warm months, from early May to September. If fish are 
stocked in the late summer, only one or two applications will be 


fT 


(Continued on page 27) 
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CAVE EXPLORING 











Rear Cavern in Crystal Cave. 


Eprror’s Nore: In this article Dr. R. W. 
Stone, Pennsylvania Geological Survey, who 
furnished the interesting article on Penn- 
sylvania Waterfalls some months ago, very 
interestingly and entertainingly explains the 
origin of caves, how to keep from becoming 
lost while exploring them, and lists some 
found in Pennsylvania. Later we hope to 
publish short individual accounts of each 
one. 


In the meantime Charles E. Mohr, Director 
of Education, Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, has kindly consented to tell 
about the interesting wild creatures that fre- 
quent caves. Mr. Mohr is sometimes referred 
to as the “bat-man” because he has probably 
handled more of these creatures than any 
other person in the Country. His article 
will appear in July. 


HY do some of our boys, young and 

old, like to explore caves? Can it be 
an inheritance from primitive men, who 
lived in caves in Europe and other parts 
of the world? Fossil remains of these early 
people, the bones of the beasts they gnawed, 
pictures of extinct animals drawn on the 
walls of caves tell us who and what in- 
habited those regions many thousands of 
years ago. The bones of extinct animals 
have been found in caves in Pennsylvania 


but no trace has been found of primitive 
man. 


Those early people were hunters and 
dragged their kill to the home cave. Why 


should not our hunters seek out little known 
caves and search them for traces of human 
occupation? 

The chance of finding a new cave in Penn- 
sylvania may be slim because about 125 
have been reported to the Geological Sur- 
vey, perhaps more caves than recorded in 


Virginia but less than in Kentucky. But [ 


there is a chance. Not so long ago a man 
on the lookout for scrap metal found a great 
mass of steel in a slag pile by noting where 
a rabbit disappeared; so a hunter following 
game to its lair might find a rabbit or 
woodchuck holed up in the entrance to a 
cave. Tradition has it that a cave near 
Waterside in Bedford County was found by 
tracking a bear to its hideout. 


Warning. Beware. 


Right here, before you crawl into that 
hole, is a good place to speak a few words 
of caution. Don’t explore a cave alone, 
It is best to wear old clothes that can be 
shed easily in case you get stuck, have at 
least one companion, and more than one 
candle, flash light, or carbide lamp, and 
matches in a waterproof case. Exploring a 
cave may be dangerous because you may get 
lost unless you leave a string, paper, chalk 
marks, or other signs to show the way out. 
Of course a Boy Scout could trace his own 
foot tracks, but suppose he had no light. 

There is danger of falling through a hole 
in the floor, of slipping on a clay slope and 
skidding into a crack or a pool of water. 








Garden of the Gods. 
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Once I entered a cave in the woods, stepped 
on dry leaves just inside, and wham! I 
landed 20 feet down a slope because a wet, 
slippery plank was concealed under the 
leaves. Then too the next step may startle 
a mouse, rabbit, fox, or bear; what would 
you do if you were going in and the bear 
was coming out and there was not room 
for you to pass each other? 

Also when exploring a cave it is well to 
leave some article outside the entrance; 
then if you do not return home, a searching 
party may find the clue that someone is in 
the cave. A story is told of a young couple 
in pioneer days who entered Penns Cave 
by the small hole into the dry upper part. 
Their torch was blown out and they were 
unable to light another. Taking no chances 
of falling into the deep water below, they 
stayed where they were over Christmas, 
according to the story, and were rescued 
on the third day when farm folk, returning 
from a hunting trip, discovered the restless 
and hungry horses tied at the cave entrance. 
In these days an automobile would be a 
more convenient marker than a horse; a 
small object, however, will suffice, as a hat, 
a piece of cloth tied to a twig, or paper 
weighted by a stone. 


Spelunking, a hobby 
Every man should have a hobby; every 
woman, too. For an unusual hobby, why 
not take up speleology, the science of caves, 
and become a spelunker and go spelunking 
or caving? A hobby of cave exploration 
may seem like taking risks, but we do that 
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Cave at Allensville. 


every time we cross a street in the business 
district of a city; it may even be dangerous 


at times, but there are compensations be- 
sides the mental thrill. One may discover 


an underground fairyland of cave forma- 
tions, a deposit of bones of extinct animals 
covered by dripstone, or, less likely but very 
important, evidence of human occupation. 
A cave may have been a hiding place for 
marauding Indians or highwaymen in pion- 
eer days; possibly a race of men antedat- 
ing the mound builders lived here and 
sought shelter in caves. 


That primitive man ever lived in Penn- 
sylvania is not proved. The bones of long 
extinct animals, the giant sloth, saber-tooth 
tiger, mastodon, and a huge bear have been 
dug up in the clay floor of caves in this 
State, proving that tigers and elephant-like 
So, if their con- 
temporary, early man, lived here too, some 
trace may sometime be found in a cave. 


animals once lived here. 

















Entrance to Penns Cave, showing boats. 





It remains for some spelunker or some 
hunter to find that trace. 

Caving or the exploration of caves is not 
a sport or hobby that is likely to become 
a fad. It will interest only those who are 
willing to spend many hours at a stretch 
in old clothes, crawling, climbing, getting 
smeared with sticky clay, taking chances, 
seeking adventure. Claustrophobists should 
keep out. Some men with whom caving 
seemingly is irresistible, have their special- 
ties; one that I know goes for underground 
phot@raphy, either cave formations or a 
companion rappelling into an abyss. An- 
other has been banding bats that hibernate 
in caves, with the hope of learning where 
they go in summer; a third likes nothing 
so much as reading compass directions, 
measuring distances, and making a map of 
an undeveloped cave; others hunt for insects 
and other forms of life found in caves, 
study the great variety of forms made by 
dripstone, or ponder on the origin of caves. 


Cave explorers organize 


Cave explorers in Europe organized them- 
selves into societies years ago and have 
their own periodicals. Organized “spelunk- 
ing” is comparatively new in the United 
States, the first such group being the Spele- 
ological Society of the District of Columbia, 
founded in May 1939. Interest inspired by 
this group resulted in the organization of 
the National Speleological Society, Inc., Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, with local branches called 
Grottoes. 


The N. S. S. proposes to be a clearing 
house for information on caves. Its in- 
terests include the exploration of caves and 
detailed mapping of their passages, study of 
their origin, their fauna, their use, and the 
folklore connected with them. One of the 





(Continued on page 24) 
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Seagulls Are Saviors 





Franklin gulls flying, Mud Lake, Sand Lake National Wildlife Refuge, South Dakota. 


AMERICANS were electrified by the story 
told by death-cheating Eddie Rickenbacker 
how seagulls came to their rubber boat, and 
furnished food and bait to keep the casta- 
ways alive until found by the rescue parties. 


EARLIER on the page of history one hears 
how seagulls wiped out a plague of grass- 
hoppers out to destroy the first crop planted 
by Mormon pioneers in Utah. Today the 
seagull is the sacred bird of the Latter-Day 
Saints and a handsome statue of a gull by 
the gifted sculptor, Mahonri Young, one of 
the prophet’s sons, immortalized the life- 
saving efforts of the sea birds, a perform- 
ance often alluded to by Altoona’s prosper- 
ous colony. Altoona Tribune. 

SEAGULLS of various kinds are found in 
all counties in Pennsylvania, where bodies 
of water of suitable size exist. Gulls are 
plentiful before and after storms on the 
Juniata as far as Tyrone, and on the Rays- 
town beyond Bedford. They have been 
noted on the Susquehanna at Clearfield. and 
the Sinnemahoning at Emporium. 

THEY visit the Altoona lakes, where they 
give a wild aspect to the scene, also inland 
streams tributary to Lake Erie and are said 
to visit the Allegheny. Mother Carey’s 
chickens or stormy petrels, so called be- 
cause they seem to walk the waves, like St. 
Peter, are frequent visitors to Lock Haven. 

THE giant gulls or winter gulls, were eaten 
by pioneers and Indians, under the name of 
saltducks, having large luscious breasts. The 
salt or fishy flavor old-timers claimed cured 
various ailments of the stomach. 

THE folk lores of the gulls in Pennsyl- 
vania is varied. As previously stated in this 
Column they are said to come up the 
streams when storms precipitated in the 


Monument to the gulls erected by the Mormons in Salt Lake City. 


By Col. H. W. Shoemaker 


SEAGULLS SAVED RICKENBACKER AND 
PARTY, SEAGULLS SAVED THE MOR- 
MONS; THEY ALSO SAVED PENNSYL- 
VANIA PIONEERS. 


Photos U. S. Wildlife Service 


mountains are descending and accompany 
them out to sea. 

THIS is a pretty thought and, holds good 
with all old rivermen. One curious legend 
has it that millerites, after their debacle on 
Hill island below Harrisburg, in 1843, hav- 
ing given away their property were faced 
with a starvation crisis, when gulls, pursued 
by a sudden swoop of a squadron of bald 
eagles, began dropping edible food fish from 
their beaks, which were eagerly picked up 
and cooked on the flat slabs of peak by the 
bewildered victims of the little Dutchman’s 
deluding prophecy. 

OVER a century earlier when Col. Thomas 
Cresap was calling for reinforcements in his 
war to uphold Lord Baltimore’s claims, a 
military reconnoitering squad en route from 
Maryland became lost among the winds and 
turns of the turbulent Gunpowder river 
when a band of fishing gulls were attacked, 
also by bald eagles and disgorged enough 

(Continued on page 21) 
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CAMERA STALKING 


By Grank J. Floss 


How to Get Deer Photographs 
Without A Telephoto Lens 


ANY amateur sportsmen camera own- 

ers are laboring under the erroneous 
thought that to get good deer photographs 
they must have a camera equipped with a 
telephoto lens. For this reason they do not 
venture in quest of them during the lull be- 
tween hunting seasons. Some of the finest 
deer photographs in the country are taken 
with a hand held camera using the lens it 
came equipped with. The telephoto, to the 
man that can afford one, is a tool that helps 
make a hard job easy. However, that does 
not mean that deer photos cannot be ob- 
tained without one. On the contrary, if you 
have skill enough to stalk deer when out 
hunting, and get within shooting range, you 
can just as skillfully get within camera dis- 
tance by using the same deceptive methods. 


Of course you must know the habits and 
peculiarities of the game you wish to photo- 
graph—what time of the day it does its 
feeding, where it does its feeding, what run- 
ways it uses in traveling to and from its 
feeding and watering places. To get close 
enough to get a reasonably large image of 
your subject on your film, you must use 
every trick that you use in hunting. For 
example, taking advantage of the direction 
of the wind, trees, boulders, and windfalls 
to hide your approach, etc., if you are expe- 
rienced in these things, then don’t wait any 
longer. Load up your camera with a good 
fast film and go after them. They won't 
come to you. 

Stalking is just one of the many ways in 
which you can obtain deer photos. If you 
think you are not woodsman enough to use 







this method, don’t let that stop you. Build 
yourself a blind and do your photographing 
from it. Find out where your game travels 
or feeds and set up your blind as close to 
these trails or feeding grounds as you can 
without arousing its fear of things that look 
out of place. Build the blind of materials 
that you have at hand, keeping it in theme 
with the surroundings. In other words if 
you build it of pine boughs make the out- 
side of it resemble a pine tree in shape. If 
you build it of fallen timber make it appear 
as if it has fallen there naturally. If you 
do a good job of camouflaging you will be 
rewarded by having deer walk right up to 
your blind. 


Photographing from a blind has many ad- 
vantages. To mention a few, you can pre- 
determine all your focusing distances be- 
forehand by focusing on objects around you, 
thereby knowing if your deer comes up on 
your left by that little pine tree it is 20 
feet from you. Or if it comes past you on 
the right, between you and that scrub oak, 
it is half the distance to the scrub oak or 
25 feet, as the scrub oak is 50 feet away. 
Also by using a blind you can pick your 
background as we did in the photographs 
that accompany this article. As we had our 
blind set up at the edge of a woods that 
adjoined a meadow we used the sky for a 
background to make our deer stand out in 
the picture because it was late in the after- 
noon and we did not have any too much 
light to work with. 

When after deer photographs there are 
other things besides stalking and blinds to 
consider. One is the protective coloring 
of the game you are after. Mother Nature 
is the originator of camouflage and as such 
she placed upon all her animals coats that 


If your blind is well camouflaged your deer might walk up and lie down in front of it as this one did. 





Photo by Frank J. Floss 
Taken from a blind late in the afternoon. 


would blend with the surroundings they 
inhabit. The deer is no exception. Thus 
the fawn with its spotted coat blends into 
the sunlight and shadows of its forest home. 
So does the mature deer, be it doe or buck. 
In summer their coats are reddish-brown on 
the upper parts, with the belly, throat and 
inside of legs whitish. In the winter this red- 
dish-brown color turns grayish or grayish- 
brown. For this reason it is of the utmost 
importance that you watch your backgrounds 
so that your deer will stand out against it, 
otherwise if it is of the same coloring as 
the deer, the deer will blend right into it 
making it almost invisible in the finished 
print. To compensate for this wait until 
your deer stands out against the background. 
Don’t click the shutter until the animal’s 
light coat stands out against a dark back- 
ground, or until, if it has a dark one, it 
stands out against a light background. In 
each instance you separate your main sub- 
ject from the maize of trees, brush, and 
grass, as the case may be. 

Another way of being certain that your 
deer will stand out in your photo is throw 
your background out of focus. This is done 
by focusing accurately on your subject at 


(Continued on page 23) 


Photo by Frank J. Floss 
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public regulation covers only one phase of 
what is needed. Regulation is no panacea. 
The public should acquire all forest lands 
that the private owner cannot reasonably be 
expected to handle properly, and all the 
forest lands in which vital public interest, 
such as watershed protection, cannot be safe- 
guarded in any other way. This should be 
an important part of our post-war recon- 
struction program. 

“To this end the scope of public aid and 
cooperation with private owners should be 
broadened in such forms as protection against 
fire, insects, and disease; adjustment of taxa- 
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Forestry in Wartime 


tion where income is deferred; education 
that gets down to cases in both the manage- 
ment of the forest and the marketing and use 
of its products; research to improve the 
basis for forest practices and _ utilization; 
credit adapted to the requirements of for- 
estry and conditioned upon good manage- 
ment; and special assistance to farmers and 
other small owners. 


Human Welfare, The Ultimate Objective 


“Such a far-reaching program must have 
its justification in the welfare of the people. 
Concern as to the supply of wood for na- 


Stand of mature Douglas fir on Cave Creek along Guler-Carson road, Skamania 
County. Forest Survey type 6; Douglas fire over 40” in d.b.h. The tree being measured 


is 61” in d.b.h. Columbia, N.'F 
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(Continued from page 3) 


tional defense and civilian use derives its 
significance from the fact that wood is in- 
dispensable in the life of the Nation. Posi. 
tive action to maintain productivity of our 
forests will go far toward providing security 
for rural people throughout our forest regions, 
The blight of extensive tax delinquency and 
the scourge of rural slums so characteristic 
of depleted forest regions must not be al- 
lowed to continue or to spread. 


“Traditionally, hunting, fishing, camping 
and other forms of outdoor recreation have 
played an important part in the American 
way of life. And an abundance of pur 
water has contributed to American living 
standards in most of the forest regions. Con. 
servation of these values is inherent in such 
a comprehensive forestry program. 

“Thus human welfare and the American 
way of life are so inextricably bound up with 
the forests which clothe our mountain water- 
sheds, afford us sanctuary for rest and recrea- 
tion, and supply raw material for fuel, 
shelter, and industrial activity, that furthe 
needless forest destruction and mistreatment 
must be stopped. 


Requirements, Supplies, and Production of 
Forest Products for War Use 


“To aid in the production of wood products 
for war, the Forest Service, working under 
agreement with the War Production Board, 
the Office of Price Administration, and other 
agencies, collected information, made sur 
veys, and otherwise performed services 
dealing with requirements, supplies, and 


production of forest products for the war 


program. 

“Pulp mills were canvassed to obtain data 
on production, consumption, and origin d 
pulpwood, its transportation, and related fac- 
tors. A survey of manufacturing facilities 
and available supplies of white oak for ship- 
building was made in the Appalachian area 
The requirements and supplies of venet 
and plywood for airplane construction and 
other war uses were surveyed and a check 
was made on the diversion of veneer logs # 
other uses. 

“Looking to the possibility of increasing 
supplies of tannin, the availability of chest- 
nut wood and the capacity of extraction 
plants were investigated, Possible tannit 
production from Mangrove bark in Florida 
and ‘canaigre’ in the Southwest were ex- 
plored. The accumulation of western hem- 
lock bark for tannin was also considered. 

“In an effort to develop substitutes fw 
cork formerly imported from Mediterraneal 
countries, the Forest Products Laboratory 
worked out a method of separating corky 
tissue from the bark of Douglas fir. Yield 
of pure granular cork ran as high as 8 
percent from bark of Rocky Mountain origit 

“Determinations of military and civilian 
needs for hardwood and softwood lumbe 
are being made periodically and _ statistic 
on production and stocks of forest product 
are being collected currently. Forest Serv 
ice representatives were assigned to the Wat 
Production Board, Army Ordnance, and other 
agencies to help solve their wood-utiliz 
tion problems, including the preparation 
well-balanced specifications for various items 
At the request of the Treasury Department 
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the Forest Service is handling all inspection 
of logs procured for lend-lease shipments. 

‘Special attention has been given to the 
study of factors holding back production in 
1942, Labor, transportation, machinery, tires, 
and weather were considered. The effect of 
ceiling prices on certain species of logs in 
the Pacific Northwest was studied. 

“In view of the critical shortage of rubber, 


: the Forest Service investigated the depend- 


ence of the forest industries on motor trans- 
portation. One-third of the lumber, four- 
fifths of the logs and pulpwood, and prac- 
tically all of the naval stores produced in 
the United States are moved on rubber. 
Transportation authorities were advised that 
a 25 percent reduction in the use of rubber 
by the forest industries could be effected 
by economy and close integration in the use 
of all transportation facilities. 

“As a result of salvage work undertaken 
by the Forest Service following the New 
England hurricane of 1938, some 687,000,000 
board feet of timber, much of which might 
otherwise have burned, rotted, or been 
destroyed by insects, is being made avail- 
able when war-industry demands are heavy. 
The salvage program benefited nearly 13,000 
farmers and other woodland owners. 

“With definite shortages of coal and fuel 
oil for domestic use foreshadowed in some 
areas, fuel users are being urged to sub- 
stitute wood for coal and oil wherever 
feasible. The Forest Service encouraged 
more widespread cutting of fuel on the na- 
tional forests, from which tens of thousands 
of rural people obtain wood annually. It 
also cooperated with the Extension Service 
and State forestry agencies in campaigns to 
stimulate the cutting of cordwood on private 
lands and to direct such cutting along lines 
of good forestry. 

“With 1942 requirements of naval stores 
estimated at 58 percent above 1941 produc- 
tion, the Naval Stores Conservation Program 
administered by the Forest Service in co- 
operation with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency assumed new significance. Special 
effort was made to increase production 
through efficient operating methods and im- 
proved fire protection. In some cases the 
Forest Service acted as liaison agent, en- 
abling small farmers to obtain Farm Se- 
curity Administration loans so that they 
could bring into naval stores production 
stands of timber that had not previously been 
worked. 

“One promising development grew out of 
the experiments of the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station with acid stimulation of 
gum yield. It was found that a solution 
of sulphuric acid applied to freshly chipped 
slash pine ‘faces’ increased the yield of gum 
as much as 60 percent. Large-scale testing 
and demonstration of the use of the tech- 
nique were organized. Research was greatly 
intensified in the hope of finding a treatment 
effective for longleaf as well as slash pine. 


Aircraft Spruce From Alaska 


“The war has created a critical need for 
itka spruce for the construction of air- 
Planes. Available supplies of spruce of air- 
Plane quality in the Pacific Northwest are 
insufficient to maintain the production needed. 
The Forest Service, at the request of the 
War Production Board, surveyed the possi- 
ilities of drawing on the spruce stands of 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Sheep grazing. 








Timber Management, Mills & Milling, Montana Neils Brothers sawmill, Libby, 


Montana. A thriving community dependent on lumber and mines. 
Forest timber available in the vicinity. 


Tractor logging. 
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Forestry in Wartime 





Making airplane wings in the Waco Aircraft Company factory at Troy, 


Photo—Waco Aircraft Co. 


Ohio. 


Note use of spruce spars, spruce ribs and stringers in the frames of the wings. 


the Tongass National Forest of southeastern 
Alaska, and on June 5 the Secretary of Agri- 
culture approved an agreement between the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the For- 
est Service under which the Service, fi- 
nanced by the Corporation, is undertaking 
a large-scale enterprise for the extraction 
of Alaskan timber. A goal of 100 million 
board feet of high-grade spruce logs per 
year has been set for the duration. The 
logging is to be done by independent con- 
tractors and the logs will be rafted some 
900 miles for manufacture by mills in the 
United States. 


New Sources of Rubber 


“When Japanese conquest and shipping 
difficulties shut off the supply of imported 
rubber, guayule, a desert plant native to 
parts of northern Mexico and to the Big 
Bend of Texas, was looked to as one of the 
most promising domestic sources of natural 
rubber. An act of March 5, 1942, authorized 
the Department to acquire the properties and 
processes of the Intercontinental Rubber Co. 
and expand production of guayule and other 
rubber-bearing plants in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Production phases of the emer- 
gency rubber project inaugurated under this 
act were assigned to the Forest Service, and 
essential technical investigations to the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering. 

“The first urgent task was to increase 
nursery production of guayule seedlings. It 
was a race against time, as the seed had to 
be in the ground before the start of the 
dry season. In a little more than 2 months, 
530 acres of nursery beds were soil-tested 
and prepared, and the treating and sowing 
of 21,000 pounds of cleaned seed was com- 
pleted. The job required, in addition to the 
leasing of nursery sites, the installation of 
an overhead irrigation system with 94 miles 
of pipe, the laying of 1,014 miles of duck- 








board tracks for machinery between nursery 
beds, and the construction of a seed-treating 
plant and housing for 1,000 workers. 


“In addition to the nursery sowing, 870 
acres of field planting was completed in 
April, with seedlings acquired from the com- 
pany. The seed acquired from the Intercon- 
tinental Rubber Co. will provide enough 
seedling plants for about 32,000 acres of field 
plantations in the winter of 1942-3. Nearly 
100 indicator plots were set out by the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry in Southwestern 
States and in Mexico to determine areas 
suitable for guayule cultivation. Land in 
suitable areas will be leased for this winter’s 
field planting. 


“Some rubber can be obtained from 
guayule within a year after field planting 
but the yield increases annually for a 
number of years. The most economical har- 
vest usually can be made 4 years after field 
planting when a yield of from 1,200 to 1,500 
pounds of rubber per acre has been obtained. 
However, in order to get early production, 
field operations are being planned on a 
2-year rotation. 


“In the hope of developing other more 
immediate sources of natural rubber, the 
Forest Service investigated the supply of 
native guayule in southwestern Texas, but 
found very little. About 540 pounds of 
Russian dandelion (Taraxacum kok-saghyz) 
seed obtained from Russia by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry were planted at agricultural 
experiment stations in 20 Northern States 
for adaptability tests and by the Forest 
Service in jts nurseries for seed production. 
This plant may be harvested at the end of 
the first growing season. It is understood 
to be cultivated annually on about 2 million 
acres in Russia. 


New and Improved Uses of Wood for War 


“Work of the Forest Products Laboratory 
is now focused almost entirely on war prob- 





(Continued from page 19) 


lems—finding wood substitutes for scarce ma. 
terials, adapting natural or processed wood 
to military uses, and directly promoting eff. 
cient wood use. Most of this work was 
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initiated as part of the defense program prior } 


to the attack at Pearl Harbor. In brief it 


consisted of furnishing the Army, Navy and’ 


the aircraft industry with extensive data on 
the design and fabrication of wooden air. 
plane parts, and on the cutting, selection, 
seasoning, and gluing of plywood and lun- 
ber; assisting the Aeronautical Board in pre. 
paring aircraft specifications covering such 
items as structural lumber, propeller lumber, 
plywood, kiln drying and cold-setting, resin 
glues; developing a means of fabricating 
laminated keels, frames, and other structural 
members for small naval craft; redesigning 
boxes and crates for shipping fighting weap- 
ons and material such as tanks, field artillery, 
etc., and for packing cheese, eggs, condensed 
milk, and other foods for lend-iease ship- 
ment; developing a new type of interior 
paint which retards the spread of fire in wood 
construction. 

“A new substance obtained from woo 
lignin was found to improve the antiknock 
characteristics of gasoline to a greater ex- 
tent than some of the materials now in use 
The adaptation of the laboratory’s wood plas- 
tic for storage-battery cases and tops in place 
of hard rubber was worked out in cooper- 
tion with a large manufacturer. 

“Studies of automobile house trailers, in 
demand where new industries have bea 
established, showed that 90 percent of the 
metal used in them could be replaced ty 
wood. A preliminary analysis was made 
determine the possibility of employing wool 
or resin-impregnated paper in the construe- 
tion of oil pipe lines in place of metal. A 
possible substitute for importetd hemp ani 
sisal was sought by investigation of the yucu 
group of desert plants in the Southwest. 


Services to the Military 


“About 500,000 acres of national-forest lanl 
in seven States, Alaska and Puerto Rico have 
been transferred to the War and Navy De 
partments or made available through & 
operative agreements for military reserve 
tions, artillery ranges, maneuver areas, prov 
ing grounds, etc. Forest Service equipmetl 
and repair shops in several areas are aidin 
military operations. 

“The Federal and State networks of fores 
lookout stations now constitute part of th 
Army’s far-flung aircraft warning syste 
for the protection of our coastal areas. Pris 
to the Pearl Harbor attack, the Forest Ser™ 
ice had cooperated with the Air Defen® 
Command in aircraft detection tests and # 
the development of all-over plans. By Jul 
30 more than 450 lookout stations we 
manned 24 hours a day by trained observe® 
Forest Service communication facilities w 
be instantly integrated with military sy 
tems in the event any national-forest tet 
tory becomes an actual theater of war.” 
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Seagulls as Saviors 


fish to give the squad a good supper and the 
courage to push on to the Susquehanna. 

ONE of the wildest sections of western 
Pennsylvania in the last century was Sandy 
Creek valley in Clearfield county, where 
pioneers died of starvation and scurvy, 
within a hundred miles of prosperous settle- 
ments. 

“OUR old folks were sorely pressed but 
kept body and soul together with wild pota- 
toes,” said the late Comrade John W. Holo- 
peter of Civil war fame, at Rockton, several 
years ago. 

“IN one case,” he said, “seagulls saved a 
whole family and after that not one person 
in that region would shoot a gull no more 
than would a Mormon for the same reason. 
Ammunition was scarce because of the pro- 
hibition of shells for the War of 1812. 

“TO kill ‘game was out. One only could 
get cartridges to guard against a prowling 
Indian a panther or a wolf. In most cases to 
get shells one had to invent the Indian. One 
pioneer ‘old Mr. Shaffer’ was lacking shells 





Gulls resting along shore during smelt 





Glaucous gulls following harrow, feeding on worms, etc. Near Seattle, Wash. 


sulphur, saltpetre, salt and fat meat, de- 
termined to take his horse and ride to the 
trading post at Saltsburg in Indiana county, 
to lay in a supply of the commodities if pos- 
sible. 

“SNOWS fell, and he could not get back 
through the drifts. Meanwhile his family at 
home were reduced to desperate straits. 
The family dogs became so hungry they ran 
away. Wolves howled around the cabin at 
night. Panthers screamed and roared. All 
were there to harass them, including three 
destitute Indian women, who came late one 
night and refused to leave, and as ravenous 
as wolves reduced the slender and unbal- 
anced larder to a minimum. 

“A daughter of the family, Sylvania Shaf- 
fer, aged 16, was so affected with itch and 
scurvy she looked like a smallpox patient. 
Once the belle of the Slashings, she wan- 
dered the forest trails, a prey to hunger, 
Seeing all manner of game, which she had 
no means to shoot, keeping the household, 
including the ravenous and ailing squaws 
alive on wild potatoes. 

“SANDY Creek was full of trout but the 
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run. Cowlitz R., at Kelso, Wash. 


girl had no means to catch them. Then 
suddenly a cloud of seagulls appeared, prob- 
ably from Lake Erie, hungry like the settlers, 
and began snapping up the trout, but as each 
gull became gorged, it had to lose a fish or 
two, until the girl’s apron was filled with 
the speckled beauties. 

“WHEN she had all she could carry she 
hurried home and the tasty mess was soon 
roasting on the coals of the hearth. This 
square meal revived everybody and several 
days later when old Mr. Shaffer arrived with 
his supplies, he found the family in toler- 
able condition. When all felt stronger the 
squaws helped to build a sweat house in the 
Indian style in which the scurvy sufferers 
sat and by summer Sylvania’s complexion 
was again the envy of Sandy Creek valley 
and she married well that autumn. 

“FOR years the cold winter of 1814-1815 
was known to the pioneers of Sandy Creek 
as the “winter of the gulls,” according to 
well-informed and_ interesting Comrade 
Holopeter. 





Photo by U. 8S. Pish & Wildlife Service 
Sea gulls feeding in the wake of the “Sea Otter” boat. 
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Sporting Ammunition and War 
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Photo by T. G. Post 


Mrs. G. G. Post, left, and Mrs. Hope Larish, Benton, Pa., with splendid bucks 


taken in 1933. 


There are areas in the United States where 
wildlife surplusses are causing trouble now, 
and if no harvesting of the annual crop 
should be allowed, except by poachers, for 
a year or two the depredations would cer- 
tainly become serious. This is not an idle 
statement, as practically every wildlife ad- 
ministrator in the country can testify. 


There are three principal schools of 
thought on this question. There is one very 
large group in this country who believes 
that there should be no hunting or fishing at 
all for the duration, and that everything 
should be “saved until the boys return from 
the front.” In this group are, of course, 
thousands of citizens who have no sympathy 
at all with hunting or fishing. 


There is another large segment of public 
opinion which holds that all restrictions on 
hunting and fishing “should be removed 
for the duration” so that everyone may take 
game and fish for food whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself. 

Fortunately between these two extremes 
there is a much larger group which believes 
that the sensible thing is to maintain regu- 
lated hunting and fishing opportunities, one 
of the things in our American way of life 
we are fighting to preserve. 

Invidentally, there are a lot of our citizens 
who think that if we have wildlife sur- 
plusses of any character official agencies 
should hire employees to slaughter the sur- 
plus and turn the meat into central agencies 
for distribution. 

All of these angles were discussed during 
the conference in Denver. It was surprising 
to note the unanimity of opinion which re- 
sulted. The feeling was strongly expressed 
that where wildlife surplusses occur the re- 
moval thereof should not be undertaken by 


Both are ardent hunters and expert shots. 


official agencies, except on rare occasions 
such as, for example, the surplus elk which 
were taken from Yellowstone Park this past 
winter. Public opinion strongly supports the 
steps taken by the states of South Dakota 
and Iowa recently when, for the first time 
in the history of modern conservation, late 
winter and early spring seasons were de- 
clared on pheasants in order to crop off the 
surplus birds quickly. In other words, if a 
surplus occurs the American way to handle 
it under normal conditions is to utilize that 
surplus for recreational purposes, not to 
look upon it merely as so many tons of 
meat to be slaughtered at public expense. 


Recreational Value Looms Bigger 
Delegates to this convention will be inter- 
ested to know that, immediately after all of 
these facts had been presented to the WPB 
in Washington, Dr. Gabrielson called another 
conference in New York primarily to inform 
the various publishing agencies which reach 





Elmer L. Detrick, E. Stroudsburg, killed this 
115 pounder at White Star Camp, Pike County, 
last season. 
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the outdoor loving people of the Nation. 
The Izaak Walton League was one of the 
agencies there represented, as were the 
State Wildlife Administrators. 

At the conference with the WPB, as well 
as in New York, it developed that those di- 
rectly concerned in planning war production 
schedules are now beginning to realize more 
and more the need for recreational releases 
from the daily grind, and that the wildlife 
of the Nation actually has far greater socio- 
logical values than commonly believed. We 
have read much about absenteeism from the 
mills and factories of the Nation in recent 
weeks. It apparently is becoming more and 
more evident that any effort to keep men 
at the machines for six or seven days a 
week will actually retard war production 
instead of speeding it up, that human ma- 
chinery will break down undef continued 
strain, and that a sensible amount of whole- 
some outdoor recreation is one of the surest 
ways to keep our productive capacity at the 
highest possible levels. 


How Much Ammunition Do We Need? 


As already indicated, there is no other 
means for maintaining the state conservation 
machinery of this country than through 
hunting and fishing licenses. Most states 
operate on a current income basis, and can- 
not operate their wildlife management ac- 
tivities for a year without additional in- 
come.* To let these agencies be destroyed 
through starvation would be absolutely con- 
trary to the principles for which the Izaak 
Walton League has fought so long and 
valiantly. 

The question immediately before us is how 
much civilian ammunition do we really need 
—and without interfering with the war 
effort? Authorities tell us that there is no 
shortage of powder, that bins full of unused 
shot are on hand, that shotgun shells can 
now be made with a light steel base instead 
of brass, and that the productive capacity for 
such materials is now so enormous that there 
would be no serious interference with the 
war effort. Some problems, however, might 
arise in connection with the production of 
the necessary big game rifle cartridges be- 
cause the ordinary military bullet is not 
favored for that purpose, and such cartridges 
require brass. 

But what about the black market? It is 
confidently believed that those who have been 
hoarding ammunition for the purpose of 
profiteering will begin disgorging it imme- 
diately when it becomes known that the 
Federal authorities have found it feasible to 
permit the production of a limited supply 
of civilian ammunition this year. The quick- 
est way to kick the bottom out of the black 
market will be to let it be known that those 
who really need ammunition will be able to 
get it. 

At the present time both shotgun shells and 
.22 cartridges may be purchased for the pur- 
pose of controlling predators. I am sorry 
to report that in some instances persons who 
profess to be patriotic citizens are buying 
ammunition under the guise of using it to 
control predators, but in reality plan to use 

(Continued on page 26) 


* Fottunately The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is in better position than many others. 
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The Log of Rattlesnake Shack 


and sports its flowers as early in some years 
as the 23rd of the month. 


We might go on to tell of the many 
“weekend pioneers” among our friends who 
helped make the Shack area a place of 
interest in the early days. We cannot re- 
sist a mention of Charlie Kean, who in addi- 
tion to joining our parties, always had an 
automobile for our use when we were at a 
loss for transportation; and Cy Campbell 
whose ingenuity helped develop essential 
landscape changes around camp and who 
took an active part in our hunting maneu- 
vers. Wm. Gormley, Fred Trimble, Marty 
Myers, and Harry Kirk whom we have men- 
tioned before, were among these early com- 
rades. Many who came later were active 
in our hunting parties, insect collecting 
trips, botanizing excursions, and bird studies, 
with plenty of hard work and exercise in 
between. 


However, as time and space forbid fur- 
ther accounts we offer a word concerning 
the broad tracts of the Bayard Estate com- 
prising approximately 5000 acres, upon the 
eastern frontier of which Rattlesnake Shack 
is located. Here today, much as in the 
olden time are vast mountain acres, timber 
and the bottom fields of growing crops that 
represent the industry of the local Bayard 
family. Records indicate that the original 
member of this family to settle in Clarks 
Valley arrived sometime prior to 1830. This 
was Henry M. Bayard who came from Wil- 
mington, Delaware, to take part in the early 
iron industry of Dauphin County. He ac- 
quired about that time the Victoria furnace, 
in what was then part of Rush township, 
about 6 miles east of the town of Dauphin. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Photo by Marty Myers 


Beaver cutting below camp. 


The picturesque remains of this furnace may 
be seen to this day. 

The late Charles M. Bayard, grandson of 
Henry M. was our first acquaintance in this 
family. During 1928 he permitted our use 
of the camp site upon which so many happy 
days have been spent. This gentleman who 
was sympathetic with our love for the out 
of doors, often stopped at the Shack to dis- 
cuss our activities. He was a true sports- 


Camera Stalking 


your camera’s widest aperture, making 
everything that is behind the subject just 
a blur of blacks and whites. Of course this 
method should only be used as a last re- 
source, when you are confronted with a 
background that your deer will not stand 
out against. It is always best to photograph 
them in their natural surroundings. 


If after you process your negatives from 
that first trip afield you find that you have 
taken your subject at too great a distance 
from your camera, and have only a small 
image on your film, don’t throw that nega- 
tive away! Mask off that portion of the 
negative with the object on it, and enlarge 
it. In this way you can bring your subject 
up from six to eight times its original size, 
depending on the degree of enlargement and 
the film you are using. 


The one paramount factor that enables a 
wildlife photographer to get photographs of 
his game is that he never becumes dis- 
couraged no matter how many times he has 
‘© go after it. So if your first attempts fail, 
don’t be discouraged, try again and again, 
until you get the picture you’re after. Many 
a time I’ve gone to a blind at 6:00 a.m. so 
that it would be dark when I entered it 
and my game would not know that I was in 
it. And just when it would begin to get a 





Photo by E. L. Fenstermaker 


Mr. Fenstermaker remarks of the above photo: 
“This Cumberland County buck had some un- 
usual incidents in life and death. In life dur- 
ing his last year he was handicapped by a 
freak antler which had grown downward tight 
against the right side of his head. In death 
about noon the first day of the 1942 season an 
unknown party shot off his tail (except a bit 
of skin which held it in place). This happened 
on the other side of the mountain from where 
we were, but the shots were plainly heard, and 
in less time than it takes to tell that buck 
came charging head down at full speed straight 
at my partner, Mr. Ray Geib, who plugged him 
between the eyes with the first shot. (The 
bullet mark can be seen).” 


man and his “coon” and fox hounds were 
tangible evidence of his love for the chase. 
Mrs. Lucy (Bayard) Paschall, who now 
looks after the interests of the estate, has 
continued to accept us as tenants, and our 
relations with all members of this fine fam- 
ily have kindled in our hearts the same 
devotion to Clarks Valley that has abided 
with the Bayards for over one hundred 
years. 


(Continued from page 17) 


little light in the East, along would come 
my prize photograph and walk right past 
my blind at about twenty feet, with the 
light so poor that I could not photograph it, 
even if I could see it in the finder. Then 
I'd sit for hours without seeing a sign or 
any other game that I could photograph. 
And mind you that hasn’t happened one 
time, it has happened many times. But 
that’s what makes wildlife photography so 
interesting; you don’t know when you'll get 
that photograph. You may get it in one 
hour, or one day, or one week; then again 
it may take a month before you get it. But 
nevertheless whenever you do, you can 
rest assured that it will be worth all the 
time and effort you put into it. 


The State of Illinois recently established 
a conservation training school for the pur- 
pose of instructing its law enforcement offi- 
cers and conducting a program of education 
in conservation subjects designed for school 
boys and girls of that State. The school 
is located on a 27-acre site having a shore- 
line of two beautiful lakes. The great op- 
portunity to utilize facilities in a field of 
natural resources is recognized by conser- 
vation leaders and sportsmen’s organization 
officials in that State and they have lauded 
the program highly. 
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Cave Exploring 





ENTRANCE 





Name Location 
ADAMS COUNTY 
Er ees Corner of Adams, Cumberland and 
Franklin Counties 
IE i. etc wate Bittinger 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY 


FROMOMAN .. oo oe cece ccccsscccces 3 miles west of Worthington 
BEDFORD COUNTY 

MD 1B) os avn iccncsccccpeccess Waterside 
i ED (oc wsuc adpe cee, os cssee's 1 mile west of Everett 
Saltpeter (HK) ....ccccceccccccees Near Martin Hill south of Rainsburg 
EEE | a.nvh ops 5050000 scccecescn's New Paris 
Wonderland (0) ........-.-++++- Manns Choice 

BERKS COUNTY 
PROMI os ccs ccccccccccccescescccs 1 mile northeast of Bally 
Crystal (0) .....-eeceeceeeceeees 5 miles west of Kutztown 
A ch os ca esecwsesoceesece 1 mile northwest of Evansville 
DFAZON .. oo eee cece eee ee eees 34 mile east of Virginville 
Dreis or Six Mile House (X) ...1 mile north of Temple 
Dreibelbis .........-eeeeeeceeees 1 mile southwest .of Virginville 
Greshville (KX) ...--.seeeeeereees Greshville 
Sh in Daciwbapb heen besescess om State Hospital grounds, Wernersville 
Merkle (XK) .....scececcceeecees 1%4 miles northwest of Moselem Springs 
Mohrsville or Phillips .....---- 142 miles west of Mohrsville 
BEOMGEIO 2... cc ccccccscccccceseses 14 mile northwest of Montello 
Morgan (XX) ......-seeeeeeeeeees Morgantown 
TES. i. .  cps comes etntccoses 144 miles southwest of West Leesport 
i  ciesdphpssocchgnoadese esa 2 miles west of Virginville 
PhillipS (KX) ...--eeeeeeeeeeeeces 215 miles west of Dauberville 
CE to, hsb ec cetcssvancesces 3 miles north of Lenhartsville 
Yh din kebenceoecoesneeee ren 2 miles northwest of Kutztown 
Sinking Spring ............+-«+. Sinking Spring 
Slate (KK) ...--.cecccccevccccsees 314 miles northeast of Robesonia 
SR IED coc ccccccccscasecs Quarry at South Temple 
Stone (x ppwewoccescccvedeosnedd 1 mile north of Earlville 
ES os Swinpcbcccccee sebwe Quarry at Tuckerton 
I Shin S cbs socdkeeccenee West of Weiser State Park 
IEE nin nn o née nn ventions West Reading 

BLAIR COUNTY 
SE | EPP erery eri r Tre Arch Spring 
GPOMITIOT 2. wn ccccccccccccccecees 3 miles east of Frankstown 
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Name Location 
gs a 45 os eseb enews East end of Hollidaysburg 
Logans or Indian (X) .......... Bellwood 
DENCE aueccscoscectvgeseen .Roaring Springs 
BUCKS COUNTY 
ED | SG... ok ons 9005 meee 2 miles northwest of Point Pleasant 
eS ST eer er. 34 mile south of Riegelsville 


CAMERON COUNTY 
CS Ee ere re oe 1 mile east of Sinnemahoning 


CENTRE COUNTY 


ES ee ee 212 miles east of Old Fort 
eos soc 5st thseeaeean Rock Spring 
ES Bo a no vdio.ncminnee Dietrich farm, Madisonburg 
es on sae aks oem 414 miles east of Centre Hall 
Ee te 2 miles east of Rebersburg 
se a, Fs ane eS « Ader n 11g miles west of Millheim 
9 re 15 mile west of Penn’s Cave 
oo. ccs e ed dubven 2 miles east of Coburn 
Rs... oksc i sepibenes 214 miles west of Madisonburg 
Sere 2 miles southwest of Woodward 
CLINTON COUNTY 
IE SEs s-. « x00 6 dare oaliee 1 mile from Eastville, Greene Twp. 
TER, Se sors cticeaeendouna 2 miles northwest of Hammersley Fork 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


Boiling Springs (3) .........--- Boiling Springs 
|) ee West end of Bowmansdale 
Carnegie or Mower ...........--. Cleversburg 

SO er Sr 144 miles north of Carlisle 
Huber Coy farm (2) .........-. Cleversburg 

REED Si cescocveccccessossauene Lemoyne 

EE) kcéctns és 00e0es suabeeed Mechanicsburg 
eer Walnut Bottom 

| oe a rere ee 1 mile south of Newville 
i We oa’. occeenb ORR SE ERD 212 miles southwest of Newville 
ED dbiec cabs e020 0c teaeenas Cleversburg 


DAUPHIN COUNTY 


Brownstone ....... ‘susseuenabnad 1 mile east of Hummelstown 
gl Se oe oe Hummelstown 
DEEMED x osekd bass wideweteee Enhaut 
DELAWARE COUNTY 
Castle Rock (KX) ...ccccccccvee. 2 miles west of Newtown Square 
FAYETTE COUNTY 
NN ie ep ss aanenaes 4s 414 miles west of Elliottsville 
errs er ee 2 miles south of Connellsville 
CD (isl. 0 a cuwie SSR Ra Eee 7 miles south of Uniontown 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
i err Ss ey 1 mile south of Williamson 
NL gn. Gp awn a 0 tas ob bebe see 144 miles southwest of Quinsonia station 
OO es yer es 2144 miles southeast of Waynesboro 
Deeeee CE) nn os ccc cccccns 144 miles north from St. Thomas 
PS Sen conch oven kha we han sseuk 2 miles southwest of Fort Loudon 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY 
TEES. 6's conga cicneerese bus Near Shade Gap 
Flood or Stauffer (X) ......... Between Neelyton and Nossville 
OS rrr rer ee 3 miles west of Huntingdon 
Historic Indian (0) ............-. Franklinville 
SD. EEN ig civb aSin's 00000890 2 miles NNW of Water Street 
OS’ SSS ees ee 344 miles west of Huntingdon 
Sharpsburg (KX) ......-.-sceeses Sharpsburg 
Tippery ......-. Sr eeiten < coe ee kee 6,000 feet west of Water Street 
ee Near Juniata College, Huntingdon 
INDIANA COUNTY 
LE 5 Ee ae Se Gee 2 miles east of Blairsville 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
WEE | GD = hin K does 06 cocdcass Cortez 
JUNIATA COUNTY 
Deils or Rock Cellar (X) ...... Near Terre Hill 


142 miles north of Thompsontown 
LANCASTER COUNTY 


NR ioe, spas ent aeeseupee ease 144 miles northeast of Millersville 
eS Serres rere 1 mile north of Mt. Joy 
Pequea Church (3) .......-++... 244 miles north of Pequea 
PORTE ob accecontcesevesisnssvcve 1 mile northwest of Refton 
With OF GORE occ scccceccccess 1 mile south of York Furnace Station 
LEHIGH COUNTY 
Helfrich ...... <ceucbevastseavons 144 miles north of Allentown 
LYCOMING COUNTY 
Blessing Mountain Wells ....... 212 miles north of Warrensville 
Dougherty ......... bawecevo sens. 1%4 miles west of Oval 
EE. Sa ahi.cn tua Gaon 2 ots cheer 1 mile north of Oriole 
MIFFLIN COUNTY 
pT | eee ee eee 1 mile northeast of Siglerville 
Alexander (0) .......... ‘oma 344 miles northeast of Reedsville 
Ee Ae ee ey Allensville 
Eee eee par oe .-Maitland 
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Hays farm Barryville WOU iio Bis Bi cage ved on wascene Elliottsburg 
seomeee. x “y oo SNYDER COUNTY 
Milroy roy 
Reedsville or Taylor (X) ...... 1 mile north of Reedsville a ole ha ete a aaa ae or fa gael gg 
ENE ssi cava yeaah NeksNeoana’ Scene er em ee eee a 
Seawra (0) ...cccccscssccceseves 3 miles north of Alfarata SOMERSET COUNTY 
MONROE COUNTY Oe TAM ins to once cecscateeaut 2.8 miles NNW of Bakersville 
Hartman ...cccccccsccccccccccces 1 mile northeast of Stormville UNION COUNTY 
MONTOUR COUNTY RPE eee rey pee 3 miles northwest of Lewisburg 
anew: vio kidd Cus ananc teen 1 mile southeast of Limestoneville WINMElA ..-- eee eeee sere ee eeeeees ‘2 mile south of Winfleld 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY EID 0st wees cdaen yas deena 144 miles east of Hillside 
adinee: CH ac ien kao 4s Caen South of Calipso Id., Bethlehem SN UE. bk dks 0000 5ancsdearunl 1 mile north of Laurelville 
Carpenter rigaatuag canst +eites 1 mile northwest of Raubsville MON. ep didaueccgbiee ceueaenen Chestnut Ridge, east of Hillside ° 
Heffelfinger (2) (X) ..........6- Near Northampton 
MR 34 CaN ates cisdki odie 444 miles north of Easton YORK COUNTY 
SOOQG (6) 6 odsv citbon cnbvocscsciss Hellertown SE oie ctVivkneektss<teeseae Lisbur 
pe” See eer rer Tere 5 miles east of Bethlehem Wo nia cetiviecasecwke sues 1 mile north of North York 
WOE cn cdsnvtvirewkbace sis 6dcceee 14 mile east of Seemsville 
PERRY COUNTY 
Ce) | eee teen t Oman ye en» 5 miles south of Liverpool (O) Open to public for a fee. 
Wents (3d) . inva seo sescnssenxe 34 mile south of Blain (X) Description wanted. 


objects of the Society is to catalogue all 
known caves. More than 120 caves in Penn- 
sylvania have been reported to N. S. S. and 
the latitude and longitude given of those 
whose exact location is known. A list of 
these caves is appended. The names fol- 
lowed by (O) are open to the public for an 
admission fee. The Geological Survey knows 
only the approximate location of those 
marked (X) and would be glad to have 
descriptions of them. A few of these caves 
may be too small to enter, the entrance 
may have been closed, or the cave may 
have been destroyed by quarrying opera- 
tions. Information about them is desired, 
and when on file may save some “spelunker” 
a trip or send him direct to the most likely 
place to find what he seeks, whether it be 
spiders, helictites, or an ancient arrowhead. 


Pennsylvania Caves, a book of 143 pages 
and 68 illustrations, can be obtained from 
Division of Documents, Department of Prop- 
erty & Supplies, Harrisburg, Pa., for 25 cents 
a copy. For a summary of what is in that 
book, read on. 


Caves are in limestone 


Maybe you are asking “Where are these 
caves?” Well, there are no caves in the 
northern tier of counties because they have 
no thick limestone beds, and I know of less 
than ten caves west of a line through Belle- 
fonte, Altoona, and Bedford, so that puts 
most of our caves in the central and south- 
eastern part of the State. Most of these 
caves are in two main belts. One belt is 
the great limestone valley that extends 
from Easton, through Allentown, Reading, 
and Harrisburg to Carlisle and Chambers- 
burg; and the other belt is in the limestone 
valleys from Sunbury west to State College 
and south to Bedford. Four caves in the 
Lehigh-Lebanon-Cumberland valley, and 
eight caves in the central area, a total of 
12 caves, are open for business part of the 
year. If you live in the southeast quarter 
of the State there is a pay cave within 50 
miles. 


These caves, in the order in which you 
find them in driving along the great valley 
are first, Lost Cave at Hellertown south of 
Bethlehem. This cave has an underground 
or “lost” stream. Next comes Crystal Cave 
near Kutztown, which was discovered by 
men quarrying limestone way back in 1871. 
It was opened to the public 70 years ago 
this summer, and so probably has been 
visited by more people than any other cave 
in the State. Only a few miles away, near 


Virginville, is Onyx Cave, which was un- 
covered by a quarry blast in 1872. It was 
opened to visitors in 1923, but has been 
closed for several years. Then there is 
Indian Echo Cave at Hummelstown, near 
Harrisburg. No Indian and no echo are 
seen or heard here, so far as I know, but 
the guide does show you where a white 
man who was mad at people, made his 
home in the cave for 19 years. Farther 
west in this valley is Baker Cavern at 
Williamson, on a road between Chambers- 
burg and Mercersburg. This was opened in 
July 1932. It is about 150 miles from Lost 
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Cave to Baker Cavern at the other end of 
the valley. 


In the central part of the State, however, 
a circuit journey of 125 miles from Lewis- 
town, Huntingdon, Tyrone, or Bellefonte 
will include six pay caves and back home 
again. Of course you could not see so many 
caves in one day, but that would be a 
wonderful trip to make in two or three 
days. On such a trip, if you started at 
Lewistown, you would first see Alexander 
Cavern near Reedsville. This cave is en- 
tered by a long staircase which brings you 
deep below the surface into a fairyland of 
strange stone formations glistening like 
crystals. Part of the cave can be seen by 
riding in a boat on an underground river. 


Then you would go to Penns Cave near 
Centre Hall. The only way to go through 
this cave is by boat. Indian legends con- 
nected with this cave, with Veiled Lady 
Cave near by, and with Woodward Cave, 
have been published by Col. H. W. Shoe- 
maker, State Archivist. From Woodward 
Cave you would go to Historic Indian Cave 
on the bank of Spruce Creek at Franklin- 
ville and see there the many Indian relics 
that were dug out of the clay floor of this 
cave, and the carved stone tablet found in 
the cave which tells of the death and burial 
of an Indian chief. 


From Spruce Creek you would go to 
Water Street and Alexandria and come to 
Lincoln Caverns, whose entrance is right 
beside the Wm. Penn Highway. This cave 
was discovered in blasting away a rock 
cliff to make a new place for the road. 


The other pay caves in the State are 
Seawra Cave near Lewistown, and Hipple 
Cave and Wonderland Caverns in Bedford 
County. 


The caves yet to be explored and de- 
scribed are well scattered. Berks County 
has at least 8. There should be some 
caves in Lebanon County; only one has 
been reported and that is closed. Several 
are waiting in Huntingdon, Mifflin, and 
Westmoreland Counties. Probably there ara 
several, maybe many, as yet undiscovered 
caves in Centre, Franklin, Mifflin, and other 
counties where limestone is abundant. 


Although limestone caves are lacking it. 
Cameron, Clinton, and other high-plateau 
areas, caves or wells are reported, as on 
Blessing Mountain north of Warrensville, 
Lycoming County, and in the vicinity of 
Sinnemahoning, and Hammersley Fork, in 
the northwest corner of Clinton County. 
These are crevices opened along joints in 
massive sandstone formation by settling or 
slipping of the block near an outcrop, and 
by horizontal movement on a bedding plane 
that may roof over a vertical opening. 


The book on Pennsylvania Caves devotes 
9 pages to the origin of these subterranean 
openings, how the rock was dissolved by 
ground water, the ground water level was 
lowered and the cavities filled with air, and 
how the dripstone forms in the caves. That 
is another story. You can read it in my 
book, which is in many public libraries 
throughout the State. Charles E. Mohr, 
“the bat man,” contributed the concluding 
pages on Cave Fauna. He will tell that 
story in the next issue of GAME News. 
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‘Sporting Ammunition and War 





Buck killed in Tioga County by Walter S. 
Groff, Bowmansville, Pa., first day of the 1942 
season. 


it for the coming hunting season. This ten- 
dency will also disappear if it becomes 
known that ammunition may be obtained 
without cheating. 


Sharing Supplies on Hand 

One of the questions that has concerned 
all of us is how to handle the distribution 
of any ammunition that is made available. 
The authorities who have studied the matter 
now believe that the simplest way is to issue 
coupons with hunting licenses and Federal 
Duck Stamps, but a problem for which no 
simple solution has yet been suggested is 
how to get ammunition into the hands of 
those who are not required to buy licenses 
—the men and boys on the farms. 

Due to the war emergency we have de- 
vised various sharing plans. This seems to 
be a good time to launch a “Share-The-Am- 
munition” campaign. Probably we can’t all 
follow the example of a sportsmen’s club on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland recently 
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where its members brought to a meeting 
all the ammunition they had in reserve, 
pooled it, and re-divided it on an equitable 
basis. However, there are unquestionably 
many Chapters of the Izaak Walton League, 
as well as other organizations, that could 
undertake a plan of that kind. Once such 
an idea takes hold it will spread country- 
wide, and I am bringing it to the attention of 
this Convention in the hope that various 
delegates will try it out in their respective 
states. 

Those of us who have been close to this 
problem really believe that the Federal au- 
thorities will deem it advantageous to the 
war effort to permit the production of a 
limited supply of civilian ammunition, but 
not one of us wants a single shotgun shell 
or rifle cartridge produced for civilian use 
if it will delay the end of this terrible war 
a single day. We do feel, however, that a 
limited supply of ammunition will provide 
some good  preinduction marksmanship 
training for thousands of young men who will 
be called to the colors within the next 12 
to 18 months. 


Some people deplore the fact that we 
were not foresighted enough to manufacture 
and place in the hands of the jobbers a 
much larger supply of civilian ammunition 
in advance of the war. But why criticise 
that minor lack of foresight when many far 
more important needs were not anticipated 
earlier? 

Once in a while a dose of bitter medicine 
like the current ammunition situation is 
good for all of us. It helps to bring us face 
to face with the realities of life as they 
confronted our pioneer ancestors. It should 


it’ll Happen Every Time 


“I thought this outdoor business was a lot 
of baloney—everything so perfect, everybody 
returned home happy, all got their limits of 
fish or game—I linked it with a woman’s 
sport. I couldn’t see anything exciting about 
lifting your gun and shooting some wild 
creature down in cold blood. But I’ve found 
that anything can happen in the outdoors. 
It’s the uncertainty of hitting your game, of 
finding it at all, a sort of game you play 
with nature—that’s the satisfaction I didn’t 
know existed. 

“Man, it’s real he-man sport. Today I did 
something beside hit a little white ball. I’m 
tired, healthfully tired, and I got memories 
of a dozen different situations to think of 
during the coming week. I'd like to go every 
week-end.” 


That speech stops me. I’m too dumfounded 
to do a thing but look at the doctor and 
swallow dryly. 








Photo by A. G. Ziegler 
Five dandies which members of the Hoppi 
Gunning Club, Manchester, Pa., bagged last 
year in Potter County. 
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(Continued from page 22) 





Photo by S. R. Stefanides 


Michael, left, and John Haddick, Swoyer- 
ville, with two fine bucks killed December 12, 
last season, near Bold Mountain, Luzerne Co. 


make better marksmen out of us. In other 
words, now is the time to make every shot 
count. In addition to assuring better marks- 
manship, it should reduce crippling losses 
and avoid a lot of hunting accidents. 

In conclusion, I suggest a rather hastily 
assembled code for war-time sportsmen, as 
follows: 


Code For War-Time Sportsmen 

1. Share your ammunition—make every 
shot count! 

2. Food will win the war—waste not a 
single pound of edible flesh. 

3. Salvage hides, fats and feathers to pro- 
vide the sinews of war. 

4. War Production comes first, but go 
hunting and fishing as often as you can. 

5. Share transportation with your neighbor 
—save gas and rubber. 


(Continued from page 5) 


“By golly,” Doc sits back comfortably, 
crosses a leg and asks innocently enough, 
“Did you hear that doggone bull growling at 
me?” 

And for the first time I realize that I’ve 
been in on something more than just an un- 
successful hunt. I know now that an un- 
believer has been made pure—another quail 
hunter has been born. 


Realizing the necessity for helping home- 
makers visualize ways in which to save 
for War Bonds and Stamps, J. Kathryn 
Francis and Mrs. Anna Lewis Logg, home 
demonstration agents of Mercer county, N. J. 
recently conducted an exhibit in the coun- 
ty courthouse. 

Suggestions and plans for making over 
used clothing, with placards pointing out 
possible savings for War Savings Stamps, 
featured the display. 
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Farm Ponds 


needed the first year. After the first year, about five applications 
per year should be made. The fertilizer is distributed as evenly 
as convenient on the water either from the shore or a boat. If 
there is appreciable water flowing out of the pool no fertilizer 
should be applied close to the outlet. Quantity of fertilizer will 
depend upon the type. For complete fertilizers the rate of ap- 
plication should be about 100 pounds per surface acre for each 
application. Dried sheep or chicken manure takes about the 
same amount with the addition of 20 pounds of 20 per cent super- 
phosphate for each 100 pounds of dried manure. For fresh sheep 
or chicken manure about 400 pounds per acre per application 
should be used with the addition of 20 pounds of 20 per cent 
superphosphate. Fresh cow or horse manure may also be used 
at the rate of 600 pounds per acre per application plus 40 pounds 
of 20 per cent superphosphate. Soybean meal or cottonseed meal 
at the rate of 150 pounds plus 40 pounds of 20 per cent super- 
phosphate is another type that may be available in some localities. 

These rates of application may not be exactly right for any 
particular pond. The effect of the fertilizer on the water is to 
produce an immense crop of microscopic organisms known as 
plankton which furnish the basis of the food chain. These organ- 
isms color the water, usually a shade of greenish brown. The 
darker the color the greater is the quantity of plankton. If a 
bright object can be just barely seen at about 18 to 20 inches 
deep in the water, the density of plankton is about right. If the 
water is so dark that the object cannot be seen at 20 inches, the 
fertilization has been too heavy and should be reduced. If the 
water is so light that the object can be seen below 20 inches, it 
is probable that more fertilizer could be used to advantage. 
Sometimes the application of fertilizer in a pond will result in 
an excessive growth of filamentous algae (pond scum). This 
sometimes occurs as a result of an inadequate supply of nitrogen 
in the fertilizer. If this algae does appear in quantity, fertilization 
should be stopped until the water is reasonably clear again. 


Harvesting of Fish 

When a pond is properly stocked and fertilized the growth and 
production of fish will be rapid. In Alabama, crops as high as 
500 pounds to the acre have been produced but in our colder 
climate we cannot expect nearly this amount. Two to three 
hundred pounds will be very good production. If the crop is to 
continue it must be harvested as fast as it is produced. It is, 
of course, necessary to observe the fish laws with respect to the 
taking of these species but it cannot be too greatly emphasized 
that the proper management of the pond demands that the fish 
crop be removed as fast as it is produced. Otherwise, the pond 
will become over-populated with small fish which then, because 
of the excessive competition, will become dwarfed. This defeats the 
purpose and wastes the investment. 


Large quantities of aquatic vegetation often choke up the pond and 
impede fishing. It also provides shelter for small fish and tends to 
make it more difficult for the black bass to catch them. This slows 
the rate of growth of the black bass and sometimes results in too 
Many sunfish. 


(Continued from page 13) 





Roadside ditch erosion can often be corrected by building ponds 
back of the highway fill. Here is shown both a serious gully resulting 
from water cutting along the base of the highway fill and the drop 
a <a that has been built to provide a pond that will control 
this erosion. 


Other Aspects of Pond Management 


Even though farm ponds are often used as a source of water for 
livestock, the pond proper should not be accessible to the ani- 
mals. If the pond is in a pasture it should be fenced and provi- 
sion made to water the animals in a tank below the outlet of the 
pond. Only by excluding the livestock can the water be kept 
clean and the banks in good condition. 

Most farm ponds will support a population of muskrats. These 
animals also are a crop and should be harvested. If the surplus 
of animals is taken each year the remainder will serve as a breed- 
ing stock for a new crop. At the same time that the furs are 
harvested the animals are prevented from causing unnecessary 
damage to the pond structure itself. 

The pond may be made more desirable from the standpoint of 
birds and other wildlife by suitable plantings. The shore of the 
pond should be maintained in grass, if possibie. for a distance 
of about 10 feet back of the water’s edge and mowed once or twice 
a year. This will facilitate fishing and help to keep down the 
number of mosquitoes. Plantings of shrubs and trees may be 
made 10 feet or more away from the bank. Generally speaking, 
aquatic plantings are not needed although the planting of a few 
bulrushes or cattails around the inlet of the pond may be made 
to provide muskrat food if desired. Elsewhere in the pond it is 
better to keep out large aquatic vegetation in order to efficiently 
produce fish. 


Call in an Engineer if You Are Planning to Build a Pond 


And now we are back where we started. If you do not have a 
pond you may want one. So if you are planning to build one, 
be sure to get good engineering advice. There is nothing more 
discouraging than a pond that doesn’t work. Be sure the soil is 
right. Be sure you have selected the right location. Be sure that 
you have enough water but not too much. Always plan to provide 
means for draining the pond at will. You may also wish to in- 
clude in the design provision for flood control values. Finally, 
having taken these matters into account, your design should pro- 
vide a structure that is both safe and economical to build. 

Assistance is available to help landowners with their farm pond 
problems. Fish specialists from the State Fish Commission are 
always glad to advise concerning stocking and management mat- 
ters. Planning for farm ponds is a regular business of conservation 
farming as practiced in Soil Conservation Districts. Fish for stock- 
ing farm ponds are sometimes made available through the facilities 
of the State Fish Commission, Soil Conservation Districts, and the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Those wishing further informa- 
tion may consult any of these agencies. 


NOTE: Under law it is necessary to secure a permit from the 
State Water and Power Resources Board to build a dam exceeding 
three feet in height in a stream not exceeding fifty feet in width, 
where such dam is constructed for the sole purpose of creating a 
pool in such stream for fish and fishing purposes. 
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x*y%y CURRENT TOPIC Sx *x 
NEW LANDS ACQUIRED 


RETIRED 





Charles 


B. Baum 


As of May 1, 1943, Charles B. Baum of 
Harrisburg, special investigator for the Com- 
mission and the oldest employee in point 
of service with the Department, retired from 
active duty upon reaching his 65th mile- 
stone—31 years and 8 months of continuous 
service—a most unusual and enviable rec- 
ord. In those 31 odd years Charlie saw the 
Department grow from a very small begin- 
ning into its present large structure—not 
only saw it grow, but helped to build it. 

On September 1, 1911, when he first entered 
the service as a Game Protector, two. years 
before the Resident Hunters’ License Law 
was passed, he was a “lone star ranger,” so 
to speak. He and the late Joseph Berrier, 
aiso of Harrisburg, who was before him the 
only protector operating throughout the en- 
tire Commonwealth, constituted the backbone 
of the then small active field organization. 
In those early days it really meant pio- 
neering, and only those with courage and 
the love of the outdoors in their hearts sur- 
vived the long, hard, upward struggle to 
win the fight for conservation. 

How well Charlie fought that fight, how 
enthusiastic, how dependable—all are mut- 
ually testified to by his long and faithful 
service and his untiring efforts. These efforts 
were especially outstanding in his capacity 
as a special investigator, to which office he 
was appointed January 16, 1924. With him, 
like with all the others who have retired 
under the Game Commission's established 
policy in effect since January 1, 1935, we 
hope his retirement from strenuous duty 
will merely open a new series of healthful, 
happy years ahead. Although no longer a 
member of the official family, we feel quite 
sure that he will always maintain a devoted 
interest in the work of the Commission. 





By W. Garp. CONKLIN 


Bei July the Commission adopted a 
resolution not to consider and act on 
offers of sale of lands for a period of six 
months, not knowing the effect of the war on 
its funds. The recess developed into a nine 
months period, since no options were con- 
sidered until the 8th of April this year. At 
its meeting on that date land purchase op- 
tions for 73 tracts totalling 23,178.9 acres 
were presented for consideration. Of these, 
the Commissioners accepted 49 options total- 
ling 16,819.8 acres, for which land purchase 
contracts were promptly entered into. Titles 
are now being examined and boundary line 
surveys made as rapidly as existing war con- 
ditions permit. 

At the same meeting counter offers were 
made for two tracts totalling 432.9 acres, 
with the understanding that if the two land- 
owners concerned agree to the Commission’s 
conditions by April 30th, land purchase con- 
tracts would be entered into. 

Six offers totalling 2,226.0 acres were re- 
jected for one reason or another, and action 
postponed on 16 offers totalling 3,700.2 acres. 

The largest acreage included in any one 
option accepted was 2200 acres in Clearfield 
County, owned and offered by former State 
Senator Charles Steele. The option included 
two 1100 acre separated tracts, one adjacent 
to State Game Lands No. 90, the other ad- 
jacent to State Game Lands No. 94. Both 
tracts will supply good deer, rabbit, and 
ruffed grouse hunting. 

The largest contiguous area in one option 
accepted was 1800 acres in Schuylkill and 
Lebanon Counties, situate adjacent to State 
Game Lands No. 80. This tract was offered 
by J. W. Beecher. 

The second largest tract accepted in one 
option was 1,743 acres in Rush Township, 
Centre County, adjacent to State Game 
Lands No. 33. The offer was made by the 
First National Bank of Philipsburg. 

The second largest contiguous avea ac- 
cepted was covered by two options; one 
from the Luzerne County Commissioners for 
1,441 acres, known as the Michael J. Malloy 
lands, the other from Mrs. Eunice E. Sher- 
wood for 1,150 acres. These lands are in 
the vicinity of State Game Lands Nos. 119 
and 187, in Luzerne County, and are splen- 
did game territory. 

The tract which, in all probability, created 
the greatest amount of interest is in Lehigh 
County. It contains 551.5 acres and is part 
of the General Harry C. Trexler Sheep 
Ranch and offered by the Trexler Trustees. 
The sheep ranch totalled approximately 2700 
acres, and made up many marginal farms 
acquired by General Trexler some years 
prior to his death, and produced many high 
grade sheep. The Trustees could see their 
way clear to offer only a small part of it at a 
price the Commission felt justified in pay- 
ing. So small an area as 551.5 acres, except 
where adjacent to previously acquired lands, 
is more or less an exception to the Commis- 
sion’s general rule. However, it is expected 
that the new acquisition will form a nucleus 
for expansion in the future. 


The other options accepted were: 


Bucks County; 24 small tracts totalling 
228.1 acres on Haycock Mountains, required 
to fill in State Game Lands No. 157. 

Bucks County; 2 tracts totalling 65 acres, 
adjacent to State Game Lands No. 56. 


Lebanon County; 50 acres known as the 
Lake Duffey tract, adjacent to State Game 
Lands No. 145, offered by the Fulton Coun- 
ty Trust Company, New York, Trustees and 
Agents for the Heirs of Anne C. Rogers. 

Carbon County; 946.5 acres, adjacent to 
State Game Lands No. 141, offered by the 
Executors of the late Elizabeth Smith. 

Luzerne County; 22.6 acres, adjacent to 
State Game Lands No. 187, offered by Clara 
K. Patterson. 

Luzerne County; 776.5 acres, about 5 miles 
south of State Game Lands No. 57, offered by 
The Kingston Securities Corporation. 

Monroe County; 400 to 500 acres, adjacent 
to State Game Lands No. 127, offered by 
Katherine V. Shull, et al., Executors under 
the will of Claude C. Shull. 

Susquehanna County; 1,318.0 acres, in the 
vicinity of State Game Lands No. 70, offered 
by M. B. Lake. 

Wyoming County; 1,026.0 acres, adjacent 
to State Game Lands No. 57, offered by 
Walter S. Kitchen, et al. 

Bradford County; 110.0 acres adjacent to 
State Game Lands No. 12, offered by Ed- 
ward C. M. Richards. 

Columbia County; 77.5 acres adjacent to 
State Game Lands No. 58, offered by Colum- 
bia County Commissioners. 

Snyder County; 176.0 acres adjacent to 
State Game Lands No. 188, offered by James 
H. Wiand. 

Tioga County; 61.0 acres adjacent to State 
Game Lands No. 37, offered by Norris Ben- 
son and 550.0 acres offered by Norris and 
Bert Benson. 

Blair County; 585.0 acres adjacent to State 
Game Lands No. 147 offered by George R. 
Lingenfelter. 

Cameron County; 166.8 acres adjacent to 
State Game Lands No. 14, offered by F. S. 
Klawuhn and E. D. Smith, Trustees Snake 
Run Hunting Club. 

Elk County; 352.8 acres adjacent to State 
Game Lands No. 44, offered by Richard E. 
Cartwright, et al 

Butler County, Coal, oil, gas and lime- 
stone, etc., under tract owned by the Game 
Commission, containing 488.0 acres, offered 
by Martin A. Reiber, Esq. 

Crawford County; 53.0 acres adjacent to 
State Game Lands No. 202, offered by Com- 
missioners of Crawford County. 

Since the Commission started its land pur- 
chase program in 1920, title has been se- 
cured for a grand total of 726,970 acres dis- 
tributed through 61 of the 67 counties of the 
State. 35 additional tracts are under con- 
tract for purchase, having been accepted 
by the Commission many months ago. Titles 
for these tracts have not yet been perfected 
to the satisfaction of the Commonwealth. 
The grand total of lands already acquired 
and those under contract for purchase slight- 
ly exceed 750,000 acres. 
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EE SE SE 
With Those in Service 
CETTE TTy 


“I'm glad to report the voyage had no 
major interruptions and no resistance from 
the enemy. The place, as you may have 
guessed, is somewhere in North Africa. 
So far I have not been able to see much 
of the country except a general view 
during the travels. It’s all been very fas- 
cinating to me, but I am of the desire of 
almost everyone—the time to return to 
U.S.A. cannot come too soon. 

“The work I am doing now is of the same 
type that I did in the States. It isn’t very 
colorful but I’m satisfied to be less active 
for awhile. Naturally there is a seven-day 
schedule over here and each day is fully 
occupied from morning to dark. Right now 
we are living close to the elements and 
learning how many things at home were 
luxuries. 

“You probably know more about the in- 
ternational situation than I do so I won't 
attempt to tell you when this will end. My 
short exposure to French wasn’t effective 
enough to enable me to read a newspaper. 
Consequently all I get is hearsay and I’m 
always reluctant to believe these for fear 
of rumors.” Corporal Daniel H. Fackler, 
Headquarters, Eastern Base Section, A.P.O. 
763, c/o Postmaster, New York, New York. 


“Your letter was very interesting. I am 
very glad to hear of your mentioned activi- 
ties. I still haven’t forgotten about you 
folks, as I often think of all of you doing 
your grand job back there. Recently I had 
some copies of the Game News from “back 
yonder” and found them very interesting. 
Seems funny but always when I dig one of 
these out to read I find someone edging in 
and remarking that ‘I got that when I was 
back home’. They are as glad to read it as 
I am. 

“I haven’t heard from any of the boys in 
the service, except Mostoller and Defina. 
The Game News gave me the addresses of 
some of the others. Maybe I can find time 
to write to some of them yet, though I don’t 
get much time to do that. 

“I have had many interesting experiences, 
and saw things that I never dreamed I 
would see, but much as I would like to tell 
you of these now you'll just have to be 
patient until I get back. I’m told that my 
home county is about drained of all Game 
Protectors. Along with them though I guess 
a lot of the outlaws are also drained out.”— 
Pvt. Martin L. Shaffer, Company B, 33rd Inf., 
AP.O. 870 c/o Postmaster, New York, New 
York. 


Lost or Stolen: Brown male Cocker 
Spaniel in the vicinity of New Hope, Pa., 
February 28. He is 2% years old, freckled 
white muzzle and center of forehead, white 
chest, white feet, long tail with white tip 
(tail may be freshly cut), answers to name 
of “Jimmy” Bucks County License (1942) 
No. 2261. A reward is offered by N. W. 
Goodwin, R. D. No. 1, New Hope, for any 
information concerning this dog. 
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22nd annual meeting. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD _| 
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“While trapping pheasants on State Game 
Lands No. 182 I caught two Cooper’s hawks 
and eight pheasants in one of the large traps 
one day. The hawks had killed one pheas- 
ant and badly mangled another.”—Game 
Protector Elmer J. Turner, District A-2. 


“On February 23 I found a deer in the 
Devil’s Hole that had been chased by a dog. 
It was so completely exhausted that I picked 
it up put it in the truck, and took it to a 
sportsman’s home where it is being cared 
for and appears to be recovering very nicely. 
The dog was driven off by passing motorists. 

“While patrolling during the beaver season 
I came upon a crippled grouse that had 
fallen into a spring hole and was fluttering 
around trying to make its way across. I 
noticed that the bird had been shot in the 
left wing during the previous open season, 
but although it was already healed, the bird 
was unable to fly. It finally got across the 
water and walked into the heavier cover. 
I think it is remarkable that a bird with a 
crippled wing could survive such blizzards 
and sub-zero weather as we have had in 
the Pocono’s this year. 

“On February 28, a beaver weighing 40 
pounds was caught on the Military Reser- 
vation. It had a tail shaped exactly like 
a mitten. There were no signs of the 
animal ever having been caught by the tail. 
How did it happen? I don’t know.”—Game 
Protector Paul J. Failor, District B-10. 


Photo by Allentown Cail-Cnronicle 
Mrs. C. A. Collins, hostess in the USO lounge of the Y. M. C. A., and Attorney 

Eugene Gorman, chairman of the service committee of the local USO, are receiving 

1,055 packs of cigarettes from Lawrence W. Knoblach, president of the Lehigh County 


The cigarettes were collected at the Sportsmen's 


“While patrolling on Game Land No. 112, 
February 19, I saw eleven grouse, two deer, 
and the tracks of three turkeys.”—Game 
Protector Elmer L. Alexander, District D-3. 


“We had many beaver trappers out in 
some parts of this county. The gasoline 
ration did not stop them. One dam had 
seven trappers on it. Others had two to 
five. Some of them drove in twelve to 
fourteen miles each day. Only a fair 
amount of beavers were taken. Many of 
the dams were frozen over all season and 
the animals did not come out much to feed. 
In traveling the back roads and woods to 
check the beaver dams I noted many deer 
and grouse. Fushed one flock of 13 grouse.” 
—Game Protector C. W. Decker, District 10, 
Division “E.” 


“On February 20 while on the road to 
Refuge 97A, I saw 6 deer in a corn field 
just before daylight. They all started to 
move out across the road ahead of me. One 
had a small “Y” on either side. He did 
not pick a very good opening through a 
wire fence, but ran right smack into it. 
When he bounded back from the impact 
he did not have the horns. I have heard of 
this and know it happens every year, but 
seeing a deer actually lose his rack was a 
new one to me. I walked over and found 


(Continued on page 30) 
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both antlers, one about 6 feet away from 
the fence and the other about 15 feet away. 
They were not quite ready to be shed as 
they had been attached quite firmly over 
half the base. 

“On Tuesday, February 23, while doing 
some feeding on S.G.L. No. 48 I noticed that 
wild turkeys were feeding in the refuge 
again. We have been putting out Chufa 
Tubers for several years and I had pulled 
up about two dozen plants and turned them 
up so they would be easier located by game. 
The turkeys evidently found these plants, 
became interested, and dug up others for 
themselves. I believe that Chufa Tubers may 
be worked into our winter feeding program 
as a very important late winter or spring 
food supply in turkey country.”—Game 
Protector Clifford L. Ruth, District 10, Divi- 
sion “D.” 


“On Sunday morning of February 14 I 
received a phone call from District Protector 
Baumgardner to go to the farm of ‘Sandy’ 
Nesbit to look after a deer that was acting 
crazy. 

“I left immediately, accompanied by my 
two sons, for the Nesbit farm in Todd Twp., 
near Knobsville in Fulton County. Upon 
our arrival we observed the deer, a fine doe, 
standing on Mr. Nesbit’s front porch. The 
Nesbits had a musical program on their 
radio, and had raised the window just a 
little. Mrs. deer was listening very intently. 

“When Mr. Nesbit made his appearance 
around the corner of the house she started 
to move off of the porch, but fell sprawling 
and slithered to the ground. She then 
started to turn around in circles counter 
clock-wise, only moving in any direction a 
few feet. This kept up until she fell, ap- 
parently having her equilibrium unbalanced 
by so rapidly turning around. 

“In a phone call to Supervisor Davis I 
was advised to dispose of the animal and 
take it to my headquarters to see if I could 
find any trouble. After taking pictures 
this was done. 

“My first thought was of the nose worm 
but examination did not reveal this to be 
the trouble. I examined all other organs 
and could not find any organic trouble that 
would cause these peculiar actions. I con- 
cluded that there must be some pressure 
on the brain or the spinal cord that was 
paralyzing the nerves on one side of the 
deer. 

“She .was carrying an embryo fawn that 
was developed to the point that the sex 
was noticeable beyond any doubt. The 
embryo is in a preservative solution at the 
Division Office at Huntingdon.”—Game Pro- 
— William Lane, District 11, Division 


Do You Know That 


If you buy the Mrs. a fur coat called any 
of the following it is made from rabbit skins: 
French Seal. French Beaver. Beaverette. 
Chapchilla. Chinchillette. Coney or Cony. 
Ermeline. Erminette. Marmotine. Moline. 
Near Seal. Polar Seal. Lapin. Sealine. 
Squirrellette. Squirreline. 
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Photo by T. G. 
Mrs. G. G. Post, Benton, with a 150 Ilb.—24 
in. spread—9 point buck taken last season. 


Post 





New Service Library 


A folder announcing and describing the 
special services of the extension library of 


the Pennsylvania State College is ready for¥ 


distribution to angling and_ sportsmen’ 
clubs throughout the state. They are avail. 
able in quantity and without cost and ex. 
plain the special services which organiza. 
tions may use for nominal or handling 
charges. The services are the “packet li. 
brary” and the film loan service. 

The “packet library” is an organized as- 
sortment of books, magazines, pamphlets and 
even photostated copies of current periodi- 
cals concerning a particular subject. Ma- 
terial on more than 150 different subjects is 
available, including the series on Wild Life, 
containing such packets as: American Big 
Game, Fresh Water Game Fishes, Fur Bear- 
ing Animals, and Waterfowl Management, 

The film loan services have on file 7 
official war films and more than 500 copies 
of educational and instructional films, among 
which are “Safari on Wheels,” “Royal 
Parks.” “Peace River,’ “Song Shorts,” and 
“Target for Tonight.” 

Requests for folders should be addressed 
to the Extension Library Services, Room 9, 
College Library, State College, Pa. 


HOW THE DIVIL GOT HIS DEER 
OR “HOW THE MALE DEER GOT HIS ANTLERS” 


Gather ’round me, all ye hunters; git yer chairs and draw ’em near, 
Whilst I tell ye how the Divil—Aye! The Divil—got his deer. 

"Tis a tale ye’ll be remembrin’ as long as yer alive, 

And maybe it'll warm ye when yer standin’ on a drive; 

But ne’ertheless ‘twill give ye consolation when ye hear 

The Divil had to use his wits to bag himself a deer. 

It was, of course, just like him to pick the Sabbath Day, 

And he said, “If I don’t git one, there’ll be the Devil to pay!” 

Ere he left he took his gun down from a shelf behind the stove; 

He gave his wife a burning kiss and through the door he dove. 

*Twas a raw day in December and the hoary sages tell, 

Old Satan had to admit himself the wind was “colder ’n hell!” 

But grittin’ his teeth he pulled his cloak above his pointed ears, 

And it wasn’t long ’till he stumbled on the trail of a browsing deer. 
Old Lucifer grinned a devilish grin and set out on the spoor; 

“When I draw a bead on that deer,” said he, “He won’t make tracks no more!” 
As he reached the top of a lofty hill and paused to catch his breath, 
The Divil suddenly heard a Voice that scared him half to death: 

“O, Beelzebub, where goest thou attired in hunting clothes?” 

And Satan sheepishly replied, “Oh, I’m just following my nose.” 
“Enough!” the Voice boomed out again, (the Divil sank to his knees) 
“Begone! Resume your sport,” It said, “But remember to keep it clean!” 
So the Divil wiped his sweaty brow and continued on his way, 

And all the while he silently swore he’d bag a deer that day. 

Ere long he came upon a wood all grown up thick with brush, 

And just ahead of him he saw a buck deer, sure enough! 

Now, here’s a part of the legend, and a part that ye should know— 
That deer those days were antlerless and nary a horn did grow. 

But ne’ertheless the Divil knew the deer he saw was male 

And when the deer saw Lucifer, it uttered a soulful wail: 

“Hold on there, Satan!” the animal cried, “this contest’s not quite fair; 
While you’re equipped with gun and horns, we deer have naught but hair!” 
“That’s right,” the Divil mused and so he waved his hand and said: 
“Let Him give you a pair of horns and fix them on your head.” 

And, Lo! Ere he had spoken a metamorphosis took form, 

And since that day all male deer bear a beautiful rack of horns. 

“Now that’s more like it,” said the deer, “but how about that gun? 


There’s little left for me to do but leave here on the run 


py? 


And while the Divil pondered this the cunning creature fled, 

But in its haste it soon forgot the horns upon its head... . 

And that is how the Divil—Aye! The Divil—got his deer; 

For the bucks horns struck a low-hung branch and knocked him on his ear! 
Needless to say the Divil had a venison stew next morn, 

But ’though old Satan got his deer, the buck had won his horns! 
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New Officers of the Lehigh County Federation of Sportsmen’s clubs: 


Photo by Allentown Call-Chronicle 


Seated, 


Lawrence W. Knoblach, second vice president; Henry E. Klausfelter, president; William 


E. Talbot, retiring president and director, and Charles H. Nehf, secretary. 
Henry J. Kriebel of Macungie, treasurer; George T. Guignet, Tilghman S. 


and Richard G. Mack, all directors. 


Standing, 
Cooper, Jr., 


The Papers Talk About Guns and Shooting 


T HE shooting and hunting done by Amer- 
icans at home prove now to be vital 
factors in defense of the nation, and in the 
echoing battles we fight. 

If you ever thoughtlessly had doubts in 
the matter, you won’t after reading Lt. 
Arthur Gordon’s piece in the Saturday 
Evening Post for March 27, 1943, under the 
title of “We Bomb the U-Boat Pens.” We 
quote from page 58. 

“Waist Gunner Neeley. Who is he? Colin 
Neeley, of Columbia, South Carolina, an old 
hand and a Regular Army man, with service 
in Panama. Close-mouthed and depend- 
able and tough as an old hunting boot. No 
nerves at all. A leonine head with tawny, 
rather ruthless eyes—a hunter’s eyes. 

“Once, on a former mission, the tail gun- 
ner’s twin guns jammed and he called on 
Neeley for help. Neeley twisted his own 
gun and calmly picked off the F-W as it 
closed in. A dead shot with any kind of a 
gun. Already one of his bursts has sent 
an enemy pursuit reeling away, damaged, 
if not destroyed. But now a cannon shell 
slices through the fuselage. It bursts and 
ay feels the fragments sting his 
ree. 

Speaking of tail gunner Willie Williams 
on page 61, the author subconsciously steps 
up his voltage in these words. 

es he is still intact, and so are his 
guns. A thousand yards away, an F-W 
climbs lazily, hangs in the air, and shakes 
Its wings like an old hen getting up out of 
the sand. Then suddenly it comes boring 
in close, closer. Willie Williams pours his 
tracers into it. He sees them enter the pro- 
Pellerarc, glance off the armored cockpit. 


J. 2. Mattern 


And then, abruptly, the F-W rolls over, 
slips gently down, and bursts into flames 


“Maybe he learned the knack in his boy- 
hood on those cold gray mornings when he 
used to crunch among cornstalks white with 
frost, waiting for the doves to come in. Or 
maybe something his parents taught him 
has more to do with it—fear of God and 
nothing else in the world. Whatever it was, 
this is the same boy who used to go to school 
every day with his mother . . . The boy 
who liked fishing and hunting and roller 
skating . am 

In the larger field, there is the spine- 
tingling admission of Captain Anthony Eden, 
gentleman from England who knows the 
troubles there, sent over to tell us about 
them. As reported in the New York Times 
for March 27, 1943, he made a speech at 
Annapolis, Maryland, in which he said: 

“One incident in particular will be vivid 
in my recollection to my dying day. It had 
been my duty as Secretary of State for War, 
at that time to call upon the nation to enroll 
in a new force, the Local Defense Volun- 
teers, since renamed by the Prime Minister, 
the ‘Home Guard.’ 

“The men responded in numbers far ex- 
ceeding our calculation. They were eager 
to drill, and to fight, but we had no weapons 
for them. We had not equipment enough 
for the divisions of our regular Army 
saved from Dunkirk. Our industry, though 
working as it had never worked before, 
could not meet this demand. It was then 


Royal Navy and merchant marine. 
weapons might well have meant the differ; 
ence between life and death for us.” 
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that you (in the United States) made your 
first great venture. In a brief span you sent 
us more than a million rifles, guns, machine 
guns and other weapons, from your arsenals, 


to arm our volunteers. I can recall today 
the anxiety with which we watched the 


voyage of those ships; and the relief with 
which we signaled each consignment safely 


brought to port by the gallant men of the 
Those 


Hats off to the Clinton County Fish and 


Game Association which is trying hard to 
push its membership to 1,000. The club 
never had more than 483, now has 638 and 
is putting a drive on. 
active too. 


Most of them are 


Some clubs are sending free memberships 
to members in the service, and are the boys 
grateful? And how! 


Right now is the time for all clubs to 
think in terms of post-war planning. A lot 
of manpower must be absorbed after the war 
and any projects which are likely to develop 
to take up the slack might just as well be 


conservation projects. Help your Game Com- 


mission to plan wisely for the future. Send 
in your ideas for post-war activities. 


Spokane county farmers have drawn up 
a financial formula in their drive to aid in 
the all out war effort. It reads: 

“In order to insure national unity, fight 
inflation, avoid depression after the war, 
help finance war expenditures and improve 
my own financial condition, I agree, 

“That the income from my farm will be 
invested to the best of my ability in keeping 
with the following general plan: 

“(a) Pay all current indebtedness. 

“(b) Pay property taxes. 

“(c) Pay the interest and principal in- 

stallments on my mortgage debt. 

“(e) Set aside funds for income tax pay- 

ments. 

“(f) Save the balance by investing it in 

War Savings Bonds.” 


Correction 

The caption at the top of page 6 of the 
May issue under the photograph showing the 
man with dog on “point” is in error. The 
figure denoting the pounds of game harvested 
in the United States, namely, 233,000,000 
should have been 253,000,000. The same error 
in the same figure appears in paragraph 2, 
column 1, page 7. 





* 


Edward K. Siebert, R. D. No. 1, Lititz, fed 
the above 16 stray cats, all confirmed game 
killers, each a good dose of 22 Long Rifles. 
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Hard Trapline Facts 





the prudence of one smart fox I recalled 
what the Swede had told me. I realized for 
the first time that the fox was no cinch, after 
all. 


If you would be a trapper, friend, you will 
find that there is a great deal of personal 
satisfaction and a feeling of superiority in 
being able to outwit a clever, cunning fur- 
bearer; but alas!—only a lot of agonizing 
mental burden if someone else beats you to 
your quarry and helps himself by virtue of 
Indeed, nothing under the 
sun would upset you any quicker, nothing 


first discovery. 


would jar your peace of mind any sooner 
than the sudden realization that a sneak 
thief had beaten you at your own game. 
Every trapper has this, the worst of all trap- 
line evils, to put up with. There are ways 
and means by which to keep this human 
marauder in check. The practice of plunder- 
ing steel traps and fur-bearing animals is 
not restricted to any one or a few localities; 
it is in reality a widespread practice, and 
only prudent understanding of trapping 
tactics can hamper it and keep it down at 
a minimum. 


Photo by Elmer Detrick 
Another five-some killed by members of the 


Indian Head Camp of 
of December, 1942. 


Pike County first week 





Regular trappers do not disturb the traps 
or fur-bearing animals of another. They 
respect the law and they possess a high re- 
gard for the feelings of other trappers. I 
could enumerate scores of examples of 
splendid sportsmanship. I can say the same 
for many men who hunt game and come 
upon a fox or raccoon or other fur-bearer 
in a trapper’s trap. By far the majority of 
those who tramp the autumn fields and woods, 
whether with gun or trap, are really sports- 
men in heart and in mind and it is only a 
small minority that defies the rules of civi- 
lian law; but it is this nefarious conduct of 
the minority that makes life miserable for 
those who believe in playing the game fair. 

Trapping, from the view point of many 
people, is considered a sport. To a young- 
ster it is, indeed, a most exciting sport. 
However, after one has followed up this 
game for a few years, has learned more 
about its ins and outs, its ups and downs, he 
finds out that trapping fur-bearing animals 
is really something that takes plenty of 
energy and time; he finds out too that trap- 
ping equipment costs money, that a motor 
vehicle becomes quite an imperative nec- 
essity and with it the gas, oil, tire, repairs 
and other upkeep costs. When analyzed 
properly we find that trapping is just like 
another job. In my estimation it can be 
properly termed as a Fall and Winter oc- 
cupation because it constitutes the bread 
and butter of quite a number of people 
even right here in Pennsylvania. The trap- 
line is no place for a lazy man. 

There is just one more point in this 
discussion of hard trapline facts, I want 
to bring out, because I believe that it will 
help to clarify a queer situation in our 
wildlife status. We would not deny a boy 
the right to take the same kind of fish that 
we delight in taking, would we? In trap- 
ping, gentlemen, by far the greatest number 
of adherents are boys and, certainly, they 
cannot speak for themselves as well as an- 
other—a more mature person. We were all 
boys at one time, too. As it is, in some 
of our counties raccoon trapping has been 
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forbidden for a number of years. In my 
opinion there are more raccoons in Penn. 
sylvania this year than in any one of the 


preceding twenty years. The ’coon popula. % 


tion has been growing steadily, it has been 
spreading quite rapidly and that is of some 
concern to quite a number of farmers, 
Foxes are getting blamed for some of the 
farm damages that raccoons are responsible 
for. Raccoons are doing a_ considerable 
amount of depredation to nests of game 
birds, they are destroying a number of game 
birds and other small game animals also, 


These are facts, not fallacies; they can be 
accounted for. 


Now while that is so it would seem |] 
ical to give some consideration to the i 
and act in accordance with the fair 
tention of many young and old trappers, 
wit: if there are enough ’coons to allow 
hunting them, then there are enough ’coons 
to allow trapping them also. In these hectic 
war days our kinship could be molded mor 
firmly, measured more in the spirit of real 
sportsmanship and fair play. I am sure 
that the trappers, generally, would be pleased 
immensely with a coordinated adjustment 
in the raccoon law, not because it would 
help them to make money but because it 
would show them that they are recognized 
as sportsmen in a sportsmen’s society, and 
that the part which they play in controlling 
predators is appreciated and accepted hon- 
orably. Indeed, the raccoon gets into a 
trap again and again and suppose the trap- 
pers would take some of these animals 
legitimately from the counties that are 
closed now, I am sure they would not de- 
plete the supply dangerously. There are 
newcomers in the field of trapping every 
year, boys mainly as mentioned heretofore, 
and if we think of them in the right way 
then we believe that there ought to be a 
rectification in the present raccoon law. 
Certainly, we should be governed by sane 
reasoning and grant these young fellows 
the right to have some fun in trapping rac- 
coons too. Think it over. 
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THE FAMILY OF A. 


HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 27 





1 MUST CALL ED ABOUT | JUST A 
WHERE WERE TO MEET / MINUTE, 


THE GANG THAT'S DEAR, 1 

TAKING US TO THE WANT TO 

HUNTING CAMP? TALK TO 
AIS WIFE 











THAT TALKINGLL 


DID T TELL 

YOu ABOUT / GO ON ALL DAY - 
THE FIGHT 4 TLL DASA OVER 
THE MUGGLES ) THE BACK WAY 
HAD LAST / TO ARCHIE'S AND 





TALK TO HIM! 








TWE GANG WILL LEAVE IN LJ 
TEN MINUTES- 1 CAN'T WAIT 
FOR THEM 10 STOP TALKING - 
TLL RUN OVER TO EDS HOUSE 
AND TELL HIM WHERE WELL 


MEET THE OTHERS’ 
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QUICK, MRS. FIN, ) HE JuSsT 

WHERE'S YOUR WENT OVER 

USBAND ? TO YOUR 
HOUSE - YOU'LL 
FIND HIM 







WHERE'S ARCHIE, { HE JUST 

TRUDY - T WENT OVER 

MUST SEE HIM! TO YOUR 
HOUSE, ED/ 
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BACK AGAIN AND NOW HES 
AT WIS HOME-THANK GOODNESS 
THE WOMEN HAVE STOPPED 
TALKING - TLL PHONE HIM! 


NOW HIS PHONE. 1S 
BUSY-TLL HAVE 10 
RUSH OVER TO HIS 
HOUSE AGAIN! 














OH, HELLO, ARCHIE, 
1 WAS JUST ON 
MY WAY OVER 

TO YOUR HOUSE! 


AND 1 WAS 
ON MY WAY 
OVER “TO 
YOUR PLACE! 


















HEY, POP, SOME. MEN JusT LL 
STOPPED AT THE HOUSE AND 
SAID TO TELL YOU-THAT THEY - 
COULDNT WAIT ANY LONGER 
FOR YOU AND MR. FIN — THEY 
WENT 10 CAMP: WITHOUT YOU’ 
















T™ FINISHED PHONING, )/77 
ARCHIE- DION T YOu Uf 

WANT TO CALL ©D 
FIN OR SOMEBODY ? 





JA AMS 





585 - 586- 
587-588-589- 
ETC. 
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